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v WHO SAID WHAT? Gardiner then pointed out that any fictional A 







& portrayal of a Catholic or a group or family 
* Editor: Fr. McNamee’s counter - analysis of of Catholics was artistically irreproachable if 
& By Love Possessed was stimulating, and to it did not violate the limits of actual truth 
2, ? 


% my knowledge unique [‘‘Letters to the Editor,” and that no writer was bound to include afore 


2. 2, 2. 2. 2. DD. D. o, @, 2. & 
ho fo ofo-ofe eRe oe 020 fe oe fe ae ofeefe sSeefoete: 








5 
: & March]. I’ve thought it over at some length balance of admirable Catholics in a story de-the 
N = and I have to admit it’s too subtle for me. picting somewhat unadmirable ones. 
z & Author Cozzens asserts, as baldly and It is only another demonstration of that(O™ 
. = bluntly and repeatedly as he well can, that maddening maxim, “The Church moves(tan 
x & the Church is rotten. Fr. McNamee’s re- slowly,” that the Catholic reading public (in- 
= Q z action, as I understand it, is “How cleverly cluding many professional reviewers) still has 
5 N ss he disguises his real meaning! How skilfully not assimilated this precept. One of the most Tw 
$ ¢ $ he defends the Catholic position!” evident exterior signs of Catholicism jn 
+ > y Cozzens’ various characters portray the America today is its imperviousness to irony 
. . $ Church’s dogma as woolly-minded supersti- and to any subtleties. We are still ready to 
% % tion, its hierarchy as a rigid dictatorship, its call a spade a spade even when it happens 
= > priests as bullying autocrats, and its adherents to be a heart. I am assured by Mr. Cozzens H 
% .y as moral and intellectual cowards, “passively personally that his novel was, in any case, 
* > buying magic, rather than actively practicing not intended as a club. But solely on the] ' 
z DIO iz S$ A N oy religion.” Fr. McNamee says this shows he mer ge of — pe 9 gem of his 
* > really likes us, and is filled with admiration novel, he wou justified in making his 
° P R I E S T S A I N a S ¥ at the subtle irony of it all. next book an intentional slaughter of Cath. 
* P KA Cozzens, in his single attempt at a factual _—olic ‘intellectuality. I am sure we need tp n0 
* by Rev. R. A. Hutchinson 4% statement on Catholic doctrine, gets it so in- ye up’ as rare McNamee has it. I also 
* % extricably hall chet he credits us with ‘lieve that we need to learn how to read. 
4 a yge whim oe rs . believing Pea ciinna nor the Virgin Jean Hoznaurr In 
° KIN fe) 10graphica . ° , sIearz _ . 
3 Menti Weaiean, the matameniane of $ ee died cP it Fr. McNamee’s Milwaukee, Wis. H 
@ exhortation to advancement in holi- $ aith in him is uns am. 
= ness which Pope Pius XII addressed % Fr. McNamee points out that Jerry Bro- A QUALIFICATION 
@ to his clergy in 1950. Father Hutchin- % phy, the Catholic district attorney, is really 7 : 
@ son has selected twelve canonized and 4, not euch a hed fellow. This is-trne. It’s. aleo Editor: I believe that Father Reginald Cof- 
= nine beatified priests. He presents % true that Brophy is not a Catholic in any fey, O.P., has committed a ‘“venial sin of | 
~ their stories in dramatic fashion to % seal conse. as Consens is careful to tell us. omission and implication” in his otherwise 
4 none a : oe Catholic because that’s what my moth- good review of A History of the Council of 
z Most oy tate names are only dimly $ er and father were—what I was brought up,” Trent. (The Critic, December, 1957), page 
& familiar, because of their annual men- Brophy explains (p. 301), and not even Coz- 37. : ; ; 
* tion in the Martyrology, or in a brev- $ zens can blame him for that. Father Reginald refers in this review to 
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iary memory. 
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The author exercised a keen sense of 
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Fr. McNamee says it’s obvious that Coz- 
zens can’t really mean what he’s saying, be- 


the “heretics William of Occam and . 
In the context in which this phrase was 








¢ discernment in his choice of subjects. ¢ = cause he makes all these anti-Catholic state- written, it is certainly justified, namely, re 

$ In his research he found a secular 3 ments come from decadent and unmoral peo- garding Occam's propounding of the hetero 

+ priest who had worked among the %  dje. First, this isn’t quite true. The remark dox “conciliar theory.” By failing to qualify 

& flotsam of such a seaport as Barcelona 4, “buvi coin” how f his terms, however, Father Reginald opens b 
¢ —St. Joseph Oriol. He gives a poig- about “buying magic,” for instance (p. 347), gg Se ee a y 
© nant portrait of the hunchback of the # is made by the Episcopal pastor, Dr. Trow- the . door “yp th op pana a ltt 

% cell blocks, St. Joseph Cafasso, who = bridge, an upright fellow if there ever was re o> - nog 28 e.4e 

& tried every means to wangle “his holy z one. Second, it seems plain that Cozzens does value to the Church. : ia 

= hanged ones” into heaven. Few in ¥ not consider Winner, Penrose et al. unmoral Permit me to refer to Occam’s doctrine 0 

> America ever heard of St. Andrew ) 4 at all; on the contrary, he is calling this the the relations of Church and State, in order to 

3 Fournet, adolescent playboy who be- + only real morality—to go along with the point out one basic teaching of this great 

s, came a model of priestly prayer. % system, to accept rottenness as inevitable, to Scholastic which was not heretical, and was 

S Blessed Bartolo Buonpedoni was 4 oe On : (and is) of great value to the Church. 

s aplled ‘the leper: pete’) in 0 esteny = oe a. . . ; , The upshot of the long struggle againsiAjj 
* where he was chaplain and patient; $ This is a fairly juvenile philosophy, of p hn XXII sao Panel Seal 

% St. John Kanti is the saint of priestly ¥ course. Still, it is the one Cozzens holds, and ope Jo ¥ rs a ae rid 

@ gentleness; Blessed Noel Pinot died & if he wants to write a book saying so Fr. 9C¥» 19 which Occam sided with Louis in 
* on a guillotine in his Mass vestments, ¢ McNamee should take his word for it. Bavarian, was an excellent doctrine on the W 
% and the author’s ferreting unearthed : , — eng relation of Church and State. Succinctly, this 

= a saint in a chancery office, St. John 4 Chiceeo. Ill doctrine stated that the Pope has supreme 

> of Nepomuc. ~ er power only in the spiritual realm; the Ewpta 
= The holy, adventurous, selfless lives peror in the material realm. This was a do }T 
$f thous secur aint and bested are Edinor: James McNamee, wating about The tin far ahead of Occam's time, when 

= 3 = » Pr’ Critic’s stand on James Gould Cozzens’ By Popes were considered material as well ®].. 
* in every line of duty, and for religious eae 4 (L the Editor.” spiritual rulers—which is why Occam wasiua 
s and the laity at large. Father Hutch- e Possessed [ etters to the tor, d for thi a: fae Detail 

> inson appends a list of ninety-nine March], of course put his finger on the prob- eee oe eres ee ee T 
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canonized or beatified priests. 


$3.95 


At your bookstore or from: 
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+<¢ B. HERDER BOOK CO. «. 
15 & 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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lem of Catholic literary criticism. As Father 
McNamee says, “we are too thin skinned,” 
and “we ought to grow up.” 

Nearly twenty years ago, Father Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., explored the problem in his 
excellent Tenets for Readers and Reviewers, 
with particular reference to a then-popular 
novel, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Father 


The orthodoxy of this doctrine is well & 
tablished by the fact that we find Leo Xill 
using this identical doctrine in his great 
cyclical Immortale Dei. (These views ™ 
Occam are from “The Relation of Church 


and State According to William of Occam, . 


by Frater Aarom Pembleton, O.F.M., which 


(Continued on page 67) 
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i CHRIST IS GOD 

to by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 

entail that is directly on the Divinity of Christ from 
<tsWHOM DO YOU SAY? Paper bound, 75c 


ase 


| THE POINT OF CATHOLICISM 
his by Cecily Hastings 

ath- » introductory essay on the Church from QUES- 
wo flONS AND ANSWERS. Paper bound, 75c 


also 


ve published in this series: 





HE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 


by Karl Adam 
“of From ONE AND HOLY. 


“| MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


vise 


of by F. J. Sheed 
age From SOCIETY AND SANITY. 
"to CONFESSION 
Z by John C. Heenan 
» From PRIEST AND PENITENT. 
is THE DEVIL 
fA by Walter Farrell, O.P., Bernard Leeming, 
tl S.J., and Others 
From SATAN: A SYMPOSIUM. 
> of 
¢ to THE ROSARY 
eu by Maisie Ward 
be From THE SPLENDOR OF THE ROSARY. 





inst 


mAll 75¢ each, pocket size and paper bound. 


2 In Canterbury books the publishing house of Sheed 
this jt Ward has come up with a top flight idea—a paper- 
emptck library of popular theology . . . a contribution 
Em fa high order in the growing field of paperbacks.” 
doc THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


lw]... we congratulate Sheed & Ward on the high 
by acon of this new venture. Its success is assured.” 
THE CATHOLIC REVIEW SERVICE. 











- lore excellent for the purpose: pocket size, paper 
de-thoynd —- and all very much worth reading. Each is 
nacomposed of the chapters on one especially impor- 
vesttant subject extracted from a full length volume. 


Two new Canterbury Books appear on April 16th: 


The April-May Trumpet contains articles 
by Wilfrid Sheed and Philip Scharper, new 
and reprinted book reviews and news of 
authors. To get your copy, free and post- _ 
paid, write to Michele MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 
New York 3 


WHEREVER YOU GO THIS SUMMER 











A SPIRITUAL AENEID 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
With an Introduction by Evelyn Waugh 


Msgr. Knox’s own conversion story, the first book he 
wrote as a Catholic and a wonderful introduction to 
all his later writing. This is a reprint in the Thomas 
More Books to Live series. $3.00 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE 
A Retreat 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Written so many years after the book above but 
showing the same brilliantly clear mind with added 
wisdom and gentleness. These retreat conferences are 
presented as Msgr. Knox preached them fo his fel- 
low clergy: the manuscript came to us shortly before 
his death. $3.00 


WORLD CRISIS AND THE CATHOLIC 


Studies Published on the Occasion of the Second 
World Congress of the Lay Apostolate 


Essays on their own subjects by Chancellor Adenauer, 
George Meany, Karl Stern, Ann Blyth and 17 more 
outstanding lay Catholics. Have you seen this yet? 
It is every bit as good as it sounds. - $3.00 


MORAL AND PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY 


by Henry Davis, S.J. 


A new edition, completely revised and up-to-date. 
We do not know exactly when this will be ready, but 
expect it early in July. 

Four volumes, $6.25 each, $25.00 the set. 


v.. 


Order from 


any bookstore 
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New books that bring alive 
the role and meaning 
of the Church... 














CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT I 
ON CENSORSHIP © 


are 
HAROLD C. GARDINER, S.jJ., Literary Editor of AMERICA. Just what tine 
is the attitude of Catholics on censorship? In recent times, this has T 





been one of the thorniest questions involving Catholics and many 
of their fellow-Americans. Here is a full, frank discussion of the 
problem by one of the leading literary authorities in the Catholic 
field. The position of the Church, the role of coercion, freedom, 
concepts of law and liberty, pressure groups, boycotts, are some Eng 
of the topics discussed, as well as a consideration of the roles of — }"™# 
The National Legion of Decency and N.O.D.L. A must for any- and 
one interested in this most important subject. Catholic Viewpoint _}hrit 
series. $2.95 Eng 


PIUS XI: The Pope and the Man r 


ZSOLT ARADI. Containing much hitherto unpublished information, i 
this is the appealing and readable life story of one of the greatest hea 
men of our century, Pope Pius XI, and his reign. Based on the Hir 
author’s many personal audiences and enlivened by his intimate Pat 
knowledge of the events :nd personalities of the times, this is a [ln 
biography which will app :al to all. 16 pages of photographs. $4.50 fica 


THE LAND OF CAIN ' 


PETER LAPPIN. Ireland in the 1920’s is the scene of this exciting . | 
first novel ...a land torn by violence and fratricide ...a testing [* 
ground for men and women of spiritual courage. “A moving novel the 
... as lyrical in its descriptive prose as it is shocking in the graphic [(\\ 
description of action scenes.”——Bridgeport Post $3.95 — fish 





ANGEL OF THE DELTA ® 


EDWARD F. MURPHY, author of The Scarlet Lily and Yankee Priest. |" 
An inspired biographical novel about Margaret Haughery, who j}™ 
became the heroine of New Orleans—and whose courage, quiet fi 
humor and tender compassion captured the heart of the South. A [if 
dramatic and heartwarming story vividly told by one of the most [if 
popular of contemporary Catholic novelists. $3.95 





At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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eAKING THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 


IL ir be said immediately, in a way 
of sudden introduction, that Amer- 
ian (and British) books and periodicals 
ae far more widely read on the Con- 
tinent than vice-versa. 

There are, needless to say, good rea- 
ns for this state of affairs and these 
we not one but many. To begin with, 
there is the incontrovertible fact that 
fnglish is rapidly becoming the inter- 
mtional language spanning the world, 
ind there is a chance that, besides 
british, North-American and Australian 
English, another competitor will come 
into play: Indian English, whose rise 
las been predicted by Shri C. Rajago- 
plachari. CI just come from that part 
of the world where I witnessed the 
heated debate between the advocates of 
Hindi and English with the “English 
Paty” slowly but surely winning out.) 
lh other words, it pays more in a prac- 
tical way for foreigners to learn English, 
tan for Americans and Britishers to 
par European or Asiatic languages. 

A further reason is the fact that a pas- 
ive knowledge of English is much more 
esily acquired than the mastering of 
the more complex foreign languages. 
(We leave the perfect usage of Eng- 
lish aside which, phonetically and 
iiomatically, is a great deal more difh- 
cult than native Americans suspect.) 
An intelligent German or Scandinavian 
with a full secondary education (which 
implies Latin or French or both) can 
ead an English novel after a training 
fa few months, rarely needing the aid 
fa dictionary. 

Then we have to add the increasingly 
pohibitive costs of publishing and 
tanslating in the United States. It is, 
tbviously, more expensive to publish a 
tanslation than a book written in Eng- 
lsh. The financial risk is bigger and 
the chance of a decision to publish such 
twork is lessened by the surprisingly 
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limited linguistic proficiency of Amer- 
ican (and British) publishers. The 
“Anglo-American” publisher usually has 
to rely on the judgment of temporarily 
employed readers. Only when they re- 
ceive the finished translation are most 
publishers able to see precisely what 
they are about to commit to the printer. 
Translations—the publisher’s not the 
author's risk—cost a considerable 
amount of money. Often it is either the 
text or the translation which, at this 
point, completely disillusions the hap- 
less publisher.. 

Yet these difficulties are only the most 
obvious handicaps for the foreign liter- 
ary work in America or Britain. There 
exist even weightier problems of 
thought and language. 

Continental thought with its predom- 
inantly Catholic and Greek Orthodox 
background was always more involved 
than English- American intellectuality 
with its Protestant skepticism towards 
pure reason and its post-Protestant 
pragmatism. (To deduce American anti- 
intellectualism from the unscientific 
notion of the “Young Country” is patent 
nonsense. The entire Protestant world 
with the exception of thoroughly mixed 
Germany is in a way anti-intellectual, a 
theologically explainable attitude which 
even more violently affects the Catholic 
minorities since they desperately try to 
prove that they are not “really different” 
from the Protestant majorities.) There 
is a transparent simplicity to “Anglo- 
Saxon” thought lacking on the Euro 
pean continent. There is, furthermore, 
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in the domain we are dealing with, a 
tendency among the English-speaking, 
but especially among the American 
novelists, to write for the “largest possi- 
ble public,” to produce books whose 
ideas and narrations can be digested by 
the cook and the professor. Take, for 
instance, Gone With the Wind, which 
is good entertainment to people with 
widely different social and educational 
levels. Yet the Continent, in spite of its 
considerable “human democracy” 
(which is far greater than most Amer- 
icans surmise) is intellectually “aristo- 
cratic.” 

Our educational system in Europe 
creates a whole hierarchy of intellectual 
levels and these show distinct demarca- 
tion lines. Let us only imagine the two 
sons of a green-grocer, the one capable 
at the age of ten to succeed at the en- 
trance examination for a middle school 
(a combined high school-college termi- 
nating in a bachelor’s degree at the age 
of eighteen) and the other one landing 
in a main-school, a dead end street 
which lasts only four years. The latter 
might then still go to a trade school but 
not to a university which, by the way, 
has no undergraduates since it is a 
graduate school pure and simple, teach- 
ing medicine, law, philosophy or 
theology. These two young men at the 
age of twenty-four or twenty-five are 
two radically different human beings 
with different speech, different facial 
expressions and different reading habits. 
Thus a German doctor (or lawyer) 
caught with a detective story under his 
arm will not fail to produce an “explan- 
ation” just as he would not like to be 
seen at a football game, and all this in 
spite of the fact that, at least, a fourth 
or a third of our professional people are 


‘of farming or working class origin. 


(Education is free or costs next to 
nothing. ) 




























Things to come... 


Because we believe that coming 
issues of The Critic will bring 
you some of the very best ar- 
ticles we have ever published, 
we would like to tell you a little 
about a few of them. 


Watch for these outstanding 
authors and articles in future 
issues: 


Jacques Maritain will explain 
the confusion in thinking which 
leads to the acceptance of the 
motto “Art for Art’s sake.” 


Thurston N. Davis, S.J., edi- 
tor of America, will estimate the 
cultural attainments of present 
day Americans and take a look 
at the future. 


Lucile Hasley will explain 
why her life as a mother and 
writer in mid-twentieth century 
U.S.A. .bears absolutely no re- 
semblance to that of Alice Mey- 
nell’s in turn -of-the- century 
England. 


Sir Arnold Lunn will recall 
some of his meetings and con- 
versations with Hilaire Belloc. 


And Charles Bracelen Flood, 
Christopher Hollis, John D. 
Sheridan and Ed Willock will 
add to the number of stimulat- 
ing articles coming to you in 
the pages of The Critic. 


Of course there will be in 
every issue a full quota of re- 
liable reviews, and informative 
feature columns by Dan Herr, 
Paul Hume, Philip Scharper 
and Joel Wells. 


If you are not now a sub- 
scriber to The Critic, use the 
handy subscription blank on 
page 48; you will not want to 
miss the entertaining, informa- 
tive issues that will be coming. 


THE CRITIC 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

















It can be easily imagined that the 
Continent, due to its sharp intellectual 
distinctions, has a_ literature—novels, 
short stories, essays, poetry—on a con- 
siderable variety of levels. It is thus 
usually the rather second-rate literature 
which has the better chance of being 
translated into English, and this for the 
simple reason that it can be expected to 
be read and understood by larger num- 
bers, thus making its publication more 
profitable than the publication of the 
best literature. There are, naturally, ex- 
ceptions, as, for instance, Continental 
authors who are.bought (but not neces- 
sarily read) by people with higher in- 
tellectual aspirations, often beyond their 
true capacities. We are thinking here of 
authors like Thomas Mann. Besides, 
sometimes books actually are published 
for the sake of prestige, and the loss 
thereby involved is not so considerable 
that it cannot be deducted from taxes. 

A very large part of Continental lit- 
erature, moreover, is what the French 
call litterature engagee whose most out- 
standing example is the “novel with a 
thesis” in which philosophy takes pre- 
cedence over either psychology or art. 
The ideological preoccupation of the 
Continent favors the writing of novels 
Cand even of poetry) which stand in the 
service of a specific ideology and thus 
are instruments of propaganda. This 
sort of literature greatly irritates the 
average Britisher or American, yet 
Russian literature always was ideological 
and on the Continent, powerful political 
movements could be made or unmade, 
fostered and ruined by novelists and 
poets. The preparation of the Russian 
Revolution had been the work of writers 
who either softened the fiber of resist- 
ance against the red poison or pro- 
pagated socialism. The names of Her- 
zen, Bakunin, Chernyshevski, Tolstoy, 
Turgenyev, Saltykov and Kuprin inevit- 
ably come to mind. The German up- 
heavals are unthinkable without their 
literary counterparts; the commotions of 
Spain are anchored in literature, and so 
were those of France; the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 had its very roots in 
the (literary) Petofi Circle and in the 
articles of the weekly Irodalmi Ujsag 
(Literary Journal). In order to know 
what really goes on in the Soviet Union 
one has to read contemporary Russian 
novels thereby gaining an insight in the 
desperate efforts of Soviet writers trying 
to criticize the present regime. 





Te THE American and British readeg AT 
all this is rather strange and oy 
landish. In the pragmatic-sentiment, 
Protestant English-speaking world th 
religious, intellectual, artistic and pj 
tical domains tend towards separation 
among the predominantly Catholic an 
Schismatic—the more intellectual Cop, 
tinental Catholics—the tendency | 
towards integration; on the Continen 
we have Catholic art, Communis 
poetry, Nazi architecture, liberal phil 
osophy, etc. Though the expression “gy 
for art’s sake” was born in France, if 
actually is today a postulate of English| 
speaking countries. Yet such a principl| 7 
does not really satisfy the typical Conf, 
tinental unless he looks for El 

















ment rather than for personal enfich 
ment—and, of course, sometimes he 
does. As a matter of fact, we must 
fess that there is an increasing d 
for “entertainment” on the Continent 
and a mounting tolerance of ideas in 
contemporary American-British _ liter} s 
ture. One sees religious and ideological wk 
questions “invading” with greater frefis 
quency, especially the American novelfer 
but, by and large, the differences we re} be 
ferred to still exist. be 
This ideological problem is worsened} 
by the fact that the American-British|ch 
intellectual scene, whose evolution isfan 
very slow, has still a predominantlfhe 
leftist character. To the average Amerffo 
ican the intellectual and the “radical}a 
are almost synonymous terms, and onlfye 
very recently have we seen in thee 
United States the rise of a “conserve 
tive” intellectualism. The Holy Libfa 
eral Inquisition in the Unitedjw 
States is still effectively at work. Afi 
great novel of a truly conservative it 
spiration (a materialistic individualism 
is just as “radical” as racialism or nation 
alism, we must warn!) would have ver) 
little chance of being reviewed by the: 
important secular American papers ani 
periodicals. This is, needless to say, evel 
more true of theoretical works. Take, fog! 
instance, Felix Somary’s Democracy a) 
Bay, published by A. Knopf. This is at} 
mittedly not a great book but an interes 
ing thesis widely read in Europe. It sf! 
written by an Old Liberal (Continental 
version), an Austro-Swiss banker of! 
Jewish extraction, who is cleverly ctf} 
ical of totalitarianism and democratyg' 
In America the good man received th? 
“silent treatment.” With the exception! 
(Continued on page 63) 
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readed ATTACK UPON APATHY 


Oc A consider- 
able section of 
the December issue 
of The Critic was 
devoted to young 
English writers, 
most of whom are 
angry about some- 
thing, it may be 
as in worth recording 
litera] ome reflections of an old English writer 
ogicall who is also angry about something. He 
t felis not angry with his juniors for being 
novelfcross, but with his contemporaries for 
ve refbeing complacent. If the young are to 
be blamed for being destructive, let the 
ene old be blamed for being defeatist. In the 
ritish| choice between intemperate criticism 
mm ifand supine indifference, who would 
antl} hesitate? It is the contention in what 
\merffollows that there was a braver spirit 
dical'}about the older Catholic writers thirty 
onlyfyears ago than there is about the cor- 
_ thefesponding generation today. 
ervey Today the men of fifty and upwards 
Libjare ready to sit back from their type- 
ited] writers and watch the young men get- 
k. Afting more and more angry both with 
e infeach other and with the traditions which 
alisnf they have inherited from the past—from 
ition us. If the older group, instead of saying 
verif that it is the habit of youth to be up in 
y thfams about the established order any- 
; andj way, and that veterans have every right 
eveig 0 retire, were more on their toes and 
2, fof less afraid of committing themselves, 
~y dipethaps those in their twenties would 
s atfhave less cause to be angry. 
ret! A hundred explanations can be given 
It if for the ebbing of an enthusiasm, for the 
entilf decline of the combative spirit. Age may 
r fbe the most obvious explanation but it 
ctitfs by no means the most usual. You can 
ragygttke the physical view, and see the 
| thf human organism as capable of an activ- 
ation ity which, if raced, becomes exhausted. 
Thus a man may, by injudicious ex- 
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+ An Angry Old Man 


By DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER 


penditure, use up his store of vitality 
and so find himself spiritless: he is 
empty, dry, finished. Or you can take 
the psychological view, and account for 
the lack of energy by the misdirection of 
effort. On this theory the vitality is 
present but not active. Somewhere 
along the line the man’s vigour has 
come to a dead end: it has followed a 
false course and got lost. The staleness 
is not the result of over-production but 
of mistaken production. It is not now 
that there is nothing left but that there 
is no longer the appropriate stimulus to 
move what is there. On either showing, 
biological or psychological, it would be 
admitted that what slows a man down is 
the acknowledgment that there is 
nothing to go on for. Energy drains 
away only when the mind lets it. 

Our present problem, then, is to dis- 
cover why the minds of the older Cath- 
olic writers in England are not as alert 
as they might be, and to see whether 
there is any unnecessary wastage. It 
could not be said that there is a lack of 
positive incentive. As a stimulus to the 
Catholic mind, truth is the abiding real- 
ity. Nor could it be said that the Cath- 
olic ideal no longer offers a lead in 
moral conduct. Since, therefore, it is not 
a want of doctrine that reduces the zest 
of the Catholic writer, may it not be a 
want of flexibility and imagination on 
the part of those who read him? If the 
frame in which the doctrine may be dis- 
cussed is too narrow, will not the dis- 
cussion become so airless as to seem 
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hardly worth keeping up? Discretion 
carried beyond a certain point leads 
straight to stagnation. 

What frightens the Catholic spiritual 
or theological writer today is not the 
opposition which he will meet from sec- 
tarian reviewers outside but the contro- 
versy which he may occasion among his 
own. He would rather be dull than 
challenging. So of course he is dull, and 
vitality becomes the prerogative of 
others. When it is asked “Where are the 
Thurstons of yesteryear? Where can 
you show me a Chapman, a McNabb, 
a Steuart? They weren't afraid to stick 
their necks out,” it might be answered 
that they are here all right—potentially 
—but that they are playing safe. It is not 
that the fifty-year-olds of today have 
written themselves out, it is that they 
have found it more convenient to go to 
ground. The thing that makes the 
present writer angry is not the system of 
official censorship (from which he has 
received unfailingly generous treatment 
and to which he owes nothing but grati- 
tude and respect.) but the mood of self- 
muzzlement which prevails within the 
Church generally. 

At this point it will be objected that 
while the above may be true of ecclesi- 
astical writers it can hardly apply to lay- 
men. It will be pointed out that far from 
sharing the inhibitions of the clergy, 
the imaginative writers of the present 
day who belong to the generation under 
discussion are criticized for nm. being 
reticent enough. “What about Mr. 
Graham Greene and Mr. Bruce Mar- 
shall?” it will be asked, “Not for them 
the fear of censure.” Not indeed. But 
though it may not be fear of censure 
that keeps an author from writing a 
great book, it may well be fear of some- 
thing else. Better to fear official dis- 
approval and be obedient to authority 
than fear a loss of popularity and be 
obedient to a fashion. 

Viewed quantitatively the output of 
books by Catholic lay writers in Eng- 
land is probably higher than at any 
previous period. But the quality does 
not correspond. Inevitably, as. after 
every sweeping statement, the excep- 
tions crowd in to weaken the argument. 
But in spite of such writers as Dr. Frank 
Sheed, Mr. Evelyn Waugh, Mr. Chris- 


topher Dawson, Sir Arnold Lunn, Mr. 


Christopher Hollis—all of them head 


and shoulders above anyone else in 
(Continued on page 67) 








FOURTH ANNUAL AWARD 








THE THOMAS MORE 
ASSOCIATION MEDAL 


IS AWARDED TO FARRAR, STRAUS AND CUDAHY, 
INCORPORATED, FOR VISION BOOKS, THE MOST 
DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTION TO CATHOLIC 


PUBLISHING DURING THE PAST YEAR 


“SPror TOO LONG, the Catholic juvenile book has been 
the neglected stepchild of Catholic publishing. 
Books for Catholic children, with rare exceptions, relied 
upon good intent and worthy subject matter. In contrast 
to the general children’s book they appeared stereotyped, 
unprofessional and lacklustre; even such basic features as 
attractive design, imaginative illustration and colorful 
jacketing were ignored. It was not surprising that Cath- 
olic children grew up finding little to attract them in 
Catholic juvenile books, or that they failed to acquire the 
incentive to look further into Catholic literature as adults. 

“Scattered efforts were made from time to time to 
remedy the situation. Bold plans were publicized, but 
seldom bore fruit; really good Catholic children’s books 
were the product of a handful of competent authors, 
often lost in the flood of undistinguished titles haphazard- 
ly produced to meet the growing numbers of Catholic 
children. When, in 1955, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy an- 
nounced plans for a quality series of Catholic juveniles, 
observers were interested, but waited sceptically for some- 
thing more tangible than publicity broadsides. 

“Vision Books, a series of biographies for young Cath- 
olic readers, has dramatically lived up to the promises of 
its publishers. The year 1957 saw this pioneering series 
permanently established as a significant achievement in 
Catholic literature and Catholic publishing. The combi- 
nation of bold and original planning and talented author, 
of reasonable prices and high standards of format and 
typography have produced books that are worthy of the 
acclaim and success they have achieved. 

“Vision books, by their general level of excellence, 
must be credited with opening new vistas for Catholic 
youth. Through the lives of saints and heroes, thousands 
of children have been happily introduced to the profund- 
ity of our Catholic heritage. These fortunate readers are 
being offered the enviable and long desired opportunity 
to realize the joys and satisfaction of worthwhile reading 
and to enrich their knowledge of our Catholic Faith. 


“For the skill and enterprise that created and continues 
Vision Books, for so emphatically raising the standards of 
Catholic juveniles, for creating a challenge to excellence 
that has already resulted in more and finer books for 
Catholic young people from other publishers, the Direc- 
tors and Staff of the Thomas More Association honor 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy with this medal and citation.” 


y= ABOVE Citation will be presented to Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy along with the Thomas More Association 
Medal on May 4 in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago. 

The Thomas More Association Medal is an annual 
award, being given this year for the fourth time. It was 
awarded in 1955 to Doubleday and Company for Image 
Books, in 1956 to Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. for The 
Cypresses Believe in God by Jose Maria Gironella, and 
in 1957 to P. J. Kenedy and Sons for Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints. 

The Thomas More Association Medal was established 
by the Directors and Staff of the Association because of 
their belief that the role of the publisher is one of the 
most important and unrecognized in making Catholic 
books of quality available to American readers. By honor- 
ing the publisher who has made the outstanding con- 
tribution to Catholic publishing during the past year, the 
Association hopes to call to the attention of the reading 
public the important role the publisher plays, and at the 
same time to call attention to an outstanding job of 
creative publishing. 

The Medal will be presented at the nineteenth anni- 
versary celebration of the Association. Miss Sheila 
Cudahy, vice-president and secretary of Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, Inc. will accept the award for the publish- 
ing house. To mark the occasion, the Reverend Thurston 


N. Davis, editor of the weekly magazine, America, will — 


speak on the subject of “Culture in a Cold Chrome 
World.” 
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"NEVER APOLOGIZE, NEVER EXPLAIN” 


EVELYN WAUGH 


W HEN publish- 
ers are caroling 
the praises of some 
newly emerged ma- 
estro of  sophisti- 
cated comedy, they 
can_ seldom resist 
the temptation of 
comparing him to 
“the early Evelyn 
Waugh.” Despite the fact that Brides- 
head Revisited, a serious novel in the 
mantic key, has been read in the 
United States by more people than all 
of Waugh’s other books put together, 
his name is still most apt to evoke a 
singular brand of comic genius. He is, 
par excellence, an example of the artist 
who has created a world peculiarly his 
own. The adjective “Waughsian” is too 
much of a tongue twister to have passed 
into our vocabulary, but a substitute 
phrase has—“It’s pure Evelyn Waugh.” 

“Pure Evelyn Waugh.” The expres- 
sion evokes a riotously anarchic cosmos in 
which only the outrageous can happen, 
aid when it does happen, is outrage- 
ously diverting; in which the people 
reason and behave with awesome incon- 
sequence and lunatic logic. The ruler of 
primitive Azania, eager to be modern, is 
induced by a wily contractor to purchase 
boots for his barefoot army: the sav- 
ages joyfully heat up their cook-pots 
and devour the boots. An Oxford por- 
lt says to an undergraduate who has 
just been expelled: “I expect you'll be 
becoming a schoolmaster, sir. That’s 
what most of the gentlemen does, sir, 
that gets sent down for indecent be- 
haviour.” A young man-about-Mayfair 
ells his fiancee to a rival to pay his 
hotel bill, and later buys her back for a 
week-end with a check which will 
bounce when presented on Monday. On 
the planet where Waugh’s comic novels 


lave their being, Oxford and Mayfair 
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are as barbarous in their way as darkest 
Azania. 

There are few contemporary writers 
of the first rank whose imagination runs 
to such appalling and macabre inven- 
tions as Waugh’s does; and there is none 
who carries audacity to such lengths in 
using the atrocious as the material of 
farce. Consider a few of the ghastly 
episodes from which Waugh has suc 
ceeded in distilling the choicest enter- 
tainment. Agatha Runcible Cone of the 
Bright Young People in Vile Bodies) 
tipsily joins a motor race, has a crackup, 
and after a cocktail party in her sick- 
room, dies—“smiling deliriously, and 
bowing her bandaged head to imaginary 
visitors. ‘Darling,’ she said. ‘How too 
divine . . . how angelic of you all to 
come ...’” The hero of Black Mis- 
chief, after feasting with savages on a 
delicious pot-au-feu, learns that he has 
just eaten his recent mistress, Prudence, 
daughter of the British Minister. The 
Loved One focuses with a bland and 
relentless fascination on every detail in 
the preparation of cadavers for burial by 
a de luxe establishment in Southern 
California. 

Crazy accidents; cannibalism; cadav- 
ers. They are merely outre symbols of 
the theme which underlies all of 
Waugh’s work (and is also to be found 
in that of T. S. Eliot)—that the life of 
our twentieth-century civilization re- 
sembles the irresponsibility of lunatics 
and the cannibalism of savages. In 
Waugh’s view, the Modern Age has 
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crazily destroyed and cannibalized what 
he finds supremely valuable—veneration 
for the past and for the hierarchical 
principle; the aristocratic way of life; the 
former greatness of England and the 
supremacy of the Catholic Church 
throughout Western society. At the con- 
clusion of Scott-King’s Modern Europe, 
the dim schoolmaster—warned that soon 
there won’t be any place for a teacher 
of the classics—refuses to take on a more 
utilitarian subject. “I think it would be 
very wicked,” he observes, “to do any- 
thing to fit a boy for the modern world.” 

There exists a myth about Waugh 
that calls for some correction. I refer to 
the not uncommon impression that in 
his early writings he was a “satirist of 
the English upper classes,” and that in 
mid-career he “got religion” and emer- 
ged with a drastically changed outlook. 
For one thing, Waugh was received into 
the Church when he was twenty-seven 
and his literary career was just begin- 
ning. Secondly, he has at no time been 
a critic of what he considers the genuine 
upper class. The target of his early bur- 
lesques was the new “bogus” upper 
crust, which was well on its way to 
dominating London Society when 
Waugh’s generation came of age—the 
world of frantic fashion-setters, money- 
makers, and party-givers; of the inter- 
national set, press magnates, ambitious 
politicians, parvenus and careerists of all 
sorts; the world, too, of the rebellious 
Bright Young People. Toward the lat- 
ter, Waugh’s attitude was double- 
edged: while clearly he found their an- 
archic spirit exhilarating and was in 
sympathy with their disillusionment, he 
perceived that their revolt was negative, 
their design for living senselessly pro- 


. digal. Already the norms and ideals that 


stirred his loyalties were those of the 
Old Guard, of that “fine phalanx of the 
passing order” which he defined thus in 


1l 








Vile Bodies: “pious and honourable 
people (many of whom made the An- 
chorage House reception the one outing 
of the year), their women-folk gowned 
in rich and durable stuffs, their men- 
folks ablaze with orders; people who had 
represented their country in foreign 
places and sent their sons to die for her 
in battle, people of decent and temper- 
ate life, uncultured, unaffected, unem- 
barrassed, unassuming, unambitious 
people, of independent judgment and 
marked eccentricities . . . brave and 
rather unreasonable people.” 

After rereading, as I have just done, 
all of Waugh’s work in chronological 
sequence, it becomes unmistakably clear 
that his early comedies and his later 
novels—however different they may be 
in manner and in tone—are expressions 
of the same viewpoint. It dates back to 
his very first book, written when he was 
twenty-three, a capable and loving study 
of those nineteenth century enemies of 
technology, the Pre-Raphaelites. It is 
glimpsed in his first novel, in a passage 
where “the dreaming ancestral beauty of 
the English country” becomes in the 
hero’s mind a symbol of “something en- 
during and serene in a world which had 
lost its reason,” and the idyllic past— 
“the harmonious interdependence of 
rich and poor, or dignity, innocence, 
and tradition”—is sharply set in counter- 
point against the garish and chaotic 
present. This past-versus-present theme 
is the mainspring of the plot in A Hand- 
ful of Dust, whose hero’s whole life is 
committed to preserving his Gothic 
house and is sustained by romantic 
daydreams of a “Gothic world.” How- 
ever, the prevalent impression that 
Brideshead Revisited marks a turning 
point in Waugh’s work is true in one 
important respect: the novel ushers in a 
marked change in his artistic stance and 
temper—a loss of detachment. Hereafter 
Waugh’s opinions, previously kept be- 
low the surface by the restraints of the 
ironic approach, are often projected into 
his fiction. From Brideshead on, 
Waugh’s repudiation of the modern 
world becomes explicit and extreme—as 
it also has been, since the war, in the 
pattern of his personal life. 


II 


Evelyn Arthur St. John Waugh was 
born in a suburb of London in 1903, 
the younger son of a busy man-of-letters. 
He was educated at Lancing and at 
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Oxford, where he was a contemporary 
of Harold Acton, who later drew Cin 
Memoirs of an Aesthete) a striking por- 
trait of Waugh as an undergraduate: “I 
still see him as a prancing faun, thinly 
disguised by conventional apparel. His 
wide apart eyes, always ready to be 
startled under raised eyebrows, the 
curved sensual lips, the hyacinthine 
locks of hair, I had seen in marble and 
bronze at Naples. . . . [He was] so de- 
mure and yet so wild! A faun half- 
tamed by the Middle Ages, who would 
hide himself for months . . . and then 
burst upon the town with capricious 
caperings. His period of medieval tute- 
lage drew him into a circle of Chester- 
tonian friends. . . . [He] flirted with 
Conservative politics, spoke pithily at 
the Union, contributed cartoons like 
woodcuts to The Isis and The Cherwell 
. . . and was my chief support in The 
Oxford Broom. Whatever he did had a 
firm style of its own, a recognized sig- 
nature that set it apart from its sur- 
roundings. I have met other fauns, but 
none with such artistic integrity.” 
After eight terms, Waugh voluntarily 
left Oxford without a degree, and, like 
Paul Pennyfeather of Decline and Fall, 
took a job in a school for backward boys. 
Later, he worked for sixteen days on 
Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express. His 


ambition was to be a painter, but a stint 
at art school left him dissatished with 
his talent. At this time, he has said, he 
was a pagan and “wanted to be a man 
of the world.” He joined in the whitl 
of Michael Arlen’s Mayfair. He 
“gadded among savages and people of 
fashion and politicians and crazy ger 
erals.” But he was a worldling who 
could relish all this, and still find it 
wanting. In 1930, after instruction from 
the celebrated Father D’Arcy, Waugh 
entered the Catholic Church. 

A few months earlier, his first mar- 
riage had ended in divorce. In 1937, he 
married again; his second wife, a Cath 
olic, is a granddaughter of the Earl of 
Carnarvon. During the late nineteer 
twenties and the _ nineteen-thirties, 
Waugh had traveled often and widely, 
by preference to wild places. The bes 
parts of the four travel books written 
during this period were later reprinted 
in When the Going Was Good, and 
they are still lively reading. One i 
periodically reminded, however, that 
Waugh’s touch is surer and more spark 
ling when he is using these same mate 
rials in his comic novels. 

At the outbreak of the war, Waugh 
joined the Royal Marines, and later, # 
a Commando, saw action in the Middle 
East and in the Balkans. 
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After marriage Waugh settled in a 
cluded part of Gloucestershire, from 
which he occasionally makes sorties to 
his London clubs. “I live in a shabby 
gone house,” he wrote in Life, “in 
which nothing is a hundred years old 
except the plumbing, and that does not 
work. I collect old books in an inexpen- 
dive, desultory way. [His major avoca- 
tion is the study of theology.) I have a 
fgstemptying cellar of wine and gardens 
fast reverting to jungle... | have num- 
eous children [three girls and three 
boys) whom I see once a day for ten, I 
hope, awe-inspiring minutes.” He has 
since removed to a rather similar home 
ina more remote district. 

A few years back Randolph Churchill 
sid of Waugh: “He grows more old- 
fashioned every day. He seeks to live in 
an oasis.” This is corroborated by 
Waugh in his arresting “Portrait of the 
Artist in Middle Age,” which is the 
opening chapter of The Ordeal of Gil- 
bert Pinfold. Waugh says of Pinfold, 
who by his own admission is “largely 
based on himself”: “Since the end of 
the war his life had been strictly private. 
... He had never voted in a parliamen- 
tary election, maintaining an idiosyncra- 
tic toryism which was quite unrepre- 
sented in the political parties of his 
time. .. . He was sometimes referred to 
asa leading Catholic,” but he preserved 
privacy in his religion, “burrowed ever 
deeper into the rock. . . . His strongest 
tastes were negative. He abhorred plas- 
tics, Picasso, sunbathing and jazz— 
everything in fact that had happened in 
his own lifetime.” 


Ill 


Complete rejection of the modern 
world is the source of both what is best 
in Waugh’s work and of what is most 
vulnerable to criticism. Total repudia- 
tion, coupled with the almost total de- 
tachment which Waugh initially main- 
tained in his fiction, makes for a pecu- 
liar purity of comic vision. The artist 
who dismisses, blandly and out of hand, 
the pretensions, ambitions and norms by 
which most members of his society live 
achieves something akin to the clear- 
eyed innocence of childhood. He sees 
writ large the element of the absurd in 
the life of his time, and becomes aware 
that human beings are of a startling sin- 
gularity. In this lies Waugh’s special 
genius: he isolates and magnifies aspects 
of reality—the cockeyed, the fantastic, 
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the eccentric — which the ordinary eye 
glimpses only fuzzily through the haze 
of custom and cant. 

However extravagant their facade, 
Waugh’s comedies have solid roots in 
actuality. Manners and social types are 
observed with dazzling accuracy. The 
portraiture of the British Young People, 
though illumined with a glow which 
spotlights the fantastic, is profoundly 
dans le vrai. So, too, are the parodies of 
the press in Scoop; of the Ministry of 
Information in Put Out More Flags; of 
the mortuary practices of California in 
The Loved One. Indeed, it is astonish- 
ing how often contemporary behavior 
and happenings resemble nothing so 
much as “pure Evelyn Waugh.” 

In his youth, Waugh obviously 
relished the antics he burlesqued with 
such enormous zest. But there has 
always been within his comic version a 
core of tragic awareness, which gives his 
comedies the dimension of serious art. 
Like Eliot, Waugh came to see the 
world around him as a waste-land. His 
temperament and special gifts led him 
to transhigure the waste-land into a cir- 
cus, within whose tent we are treated to 
a riotous harlequinade. But every so 
often the flap of the tent is blown open; 
a vista of the wilderness intrudes; and 
the antics of the clowns suddenly 
appear, as Agatha Runcible would say, 
“too spirit-crushing.” In countless scenes, 
a lapidary phrase or incident brings 
home the tragic quality in the lives of 
Waugh’s frivolous, mad cap, or gaily un- 
scrupulous characters. Waugh’s cosmos 
is, in the literal sense, funny as hell. 

At his best—that is, when he remains 
detached—Waugbh is certainly the finest 
comic artist to emerge since the nine 
teen-twenties; Edmund Wilson has 
called him “the only first-rate comic 
genius that has appeared in English 
since Bernard Shaw.” His style is swift, 
exact, almost unfailingly felicitous. His 
invention is entrancing, his timing in- 
spired; and his matter-of-fact approach 
to the incongruous produces a perverse 
humor that is prodigiously effective. 
Even that ancient comic device, the use 
of suggestive names, is boldly put to 
work by Waugh with the happiest re- 
sults. Mr. Outrage, the leader of His 
Majesty's Opposition; Mrs. Melrose 
Ape, the phony evangelist; Lord Cop- 
per, the press tycoon; Lady Circumfer- 
ence, Captain Grimes, Ambrose Silk, 
Aimee Thanatogenos—their names elo- 


quently bespeak their nature. 

Waugh’s rejection of the modern 
world is also, as I said earlier, the source 
of the weaknesses which many critics 
have found in his later works. The artist 
who repudiates the realities of his time 
must either work in a detached, ironic 
key, which transmutes repudiation into 
blandly destructive laughter; or, if he 
wishes to make a positive criticism, he 
must offer possible alternatives to the 
status quo. But Waugh’s “idiosyncratic 
toryism,” his nostalgia for the medieval 
world, his veneration for noble lineage, 
ritual, the hierarchical principle—all this 
represents (as he himself appears to 
recognize in “Portrait of the Artist in 
Middle Age”) simply a yearning for an 
irretrievably lost cause. Thus when 
Waugh abandons the ironic stance, he 
emerges as the champion of a romantic 
archaism which only a few of his read- 
ers can take seriously. Even Catholic 
and conservative critics have observed 
that when Waugh articulates his opin- 
ions and attitudes, his work tends to 
move, as Sean O’Faolain has put it, 
“within an enclosed and_ exclusive 
circle.” In sum, the paradox is that 
when Waugh is being serious, he is apt 
to become parochial. When he is being 
comic and the moral criticism remains 
implied, he achieves a certain univer- 
sality. In his finest pages, he makes 
luminous the failures of the age, con- 
fronts us tellingly with the zany reali- 
ties. 

Waugh’s first novel, Decline and Fall 
(1928), depicts a world in which vil- 
lainy has the innocence of man’s prime- 
val state before The Fall. The story 
opens on the night of the annual orgy 
of Oxford’s most aristocratic dining 
club: “A shriller note could now be 
heard rising from Sir Alastair’s rooms; 
any who have heard that sound will 
shrink at the recollection of it; it is the 
sound of the English county families 
baying for broken glass.” 

Paul Pennyfeather, a colorless young 
man reading for Holy Orders, is de- 
bagged by the rowdies and then expell- 
ed by the authorities for indecent ex- 
posure. Presently he is taken up by an 
immensely rich young widow, whose 
fortune comes from a far-flung chain of 
bordellos. When the police get on her 
track, Paul goes to prison for White 


' Slavery and the lady marries a Cabinet 


Minister. But Paul, equipped with a 
(Continued on page 65) 
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FICTION 


Exile and the Kingdom, by Albert 
Camus. Translated by Justin 
O’Brien. 213 pp. Knopf. $3.50. 


Wiens stmt in his early forties, 
Albert Camus has become one of 
the leading luminaries in modern 
French literature. The Nobel Prize last 
year placed him among the established 
international greats, and this in a com- 
paratively short time after he first be- 
came known in the United States with 
the publication of The Plague. He has 
been writing for over twenty-five years, 
however, sometimes in connection with 
liberal political causes. 

Like most modern French writers of 
stature, Camus is less concerned with 
plot than he is with a central theme 
which runs through all his writing. In 
fact it looks as though all modern 
French writers are concerned with the 
same theme—man’s difficulty in coming 
to terms with himself and with the 
world in which he lives. Of course this 
is true of all great literature, but since 
the days of the Greeks, no national lit- 
erature has been so penetrating in the 
treatment of humanity fettered by its 
own limitations, its inability to project 
unwarped the nobility of its spirit and 
to communicate its longings and its 
goodwill. 

Exile and the Kingdom is a poetic 
title. The chasm between man and man 
is the exile. The kingdom is the ideal 
world where perfect understanding and 
adjustment are possible. We can assume 
that this is a world of goodness and 
justice. But one of the stories in this 
collection describes a man who sets out 
to superimpose his ideas of good by 
force. He finds that brutality and evil 
are the superior force and ends by wor- 
shipping what he tried to destroy. This 
is adjustment to one kind of world, and 
in a horrible, demented way this man 
finds happiness. It is happening in 
many places today and represents the 
depths to which we can sink in our 
search for the kingdom. 

On the other hand we have the story 
of “The Adulterous Woman,” who 
reaches the high point in her spiritual 
experience one night alone in the 
African desert. For one illuminated 
moment she possesses the earth. Even 
though the moment will not last, she 
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has perceived the solid core at the root 
of her existence. 

Of the six stories one is gloomy and 
hopeless. In “The Silent Men” we have 
those with so much need to communi- 
cate but who cannot find the words. 
Full of hopelessness and defeat which 
they cannot express, they feel what all 
of us feel some of the time, and what 
some of us, unfortunately, feel all of 
the time. One, “The Artist at Work,” 
is mordantly humorous. The artist is 
gifted with incurable optimism which 
finally ruins him. 

Camus has a direct, terse style which 
can evoke moods quickly and vividly. 
Any one of these short stories is 
anthology material by itself, but to- 
gether they have a unity which is yet 
another tribute to the author’s art. No 
two of them say the same thing. To- 
gether, they say a great deal. 

Orca M. PETERSON 


Thy Wedded Husband, by Mary 
O’Connor. 222 pp. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. 


M OLLIE AND Harold MacPhillips had 
four children, a large home, ser- 
vants and problems. Not great problems 
but the everyday annoyances of living 
as a family. The marriage of this Cath- 
olic couple had lasted fourteen years 
when Gina Marden arrived in Fair- 
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bridge, the London suburb where the 
MacPhillips made their home. 

Thy Wedded. Husband relates gt 
Mollie’s attempt to cope with herself 
her family and her life after her friend 
informs her Harold is seeing Ging 
apparently as her lover. : 

Stunned and paralyzed of heart, she | 
carries on in her accustomed manner, pus 
though faith seems gone and she can 
no longer pray. As Mollie copes with 
her problem, plays with the children, 
cooks the meals and directs’ the house. 
hold help, she examines her life and 
forces her spirit to accept what is. In the 
developing novel, the intense humannes 
of Mollie illustrates that real acceptance 
of life is more valuable than superficial 
lip service to its potential greatness, m 

The suburban life she and Harold§: 
lead is fraught with temptation. Their xi 
standard of living is too high, even for bs 
the family of a successful lawyer such tlic 
as Harold. Fairbridge is the home of 
“successful” people who must keep up 
appearances after the incomes required 
to do so have gone. Mollie suffers 
acutely because she realizes that a false 
pride regulates this desire to maintain 
appearances, but she is powerless to 
break its grip. 

The title of the English edition, 
Fool’s Question is taken from a quote 
tion from the Book of Ecclesiastes. The 
quotation express the futility of asking 
why old times were better than oun. 
This seems to be a better key to under 
standing Miss O’Connor’s intention 
than is the American title. 

Despite the subtle humor, the keen§,. 
perception and general human quality 
of this novel, the overall effect is de 
pressing. 
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This Side of the Truth, by Elizabeth 
Montagu. 201 pp. Coward 
McCann. $3.50. 


Bo= Bonjour Tristesse and Th 
Catcher in the Rye seem to havel 
exercised their influence on this accounlf. 
of a thirteen-year-old girl’s disastrous. 
Riviera holiday. Sara, the narrator, is it} 
telligent beyond her years, and torn by 
conflicting loyalties to her neurotit 
mother and her stepfather, for whom 
she has real affection. The mother, im 
mature and_ hysterical, credits hem. 
daughter with more insight into adult ‘ 
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problems than she actually has, and the 
gil is cirawn against her will into an 
Sf msavory situation which she cannot 
f fully comprehend. 

df The family is vacationing on the 
4, Fniviera estate of a novelist friend. 
Among the other guests are a distin- 
he gished but stuffy gentleman and his 
1; F equtiful fiancee, Catherine. Sara ob- 
NT ewes her stepfather’s growing ‘interest 
in the engaged girl, and realizes that 
1} er mother is upset. She tries to be 
gupulously fair and not take sides 


id dither with her mother or her step- 
he Hither. When Sara accidentally blun- 
=) 


fs upon a rendezvous of her step- 
ch fther and Catherine, he thinks she is 
al gying upon them. Her mother subjects 
Sua to a harrowing session of question- 
“Ting because she thinks the girl is con- 
“ll f waling knowledge of the affair. Tragedy 
fo inally brings an end to the unfortunate 
ch ioliday. 

Sara emerges as a believable adoles- 
"Pent in an impossible situation, forced 
ed y the immature behavior of her elders 
{fy cope with problems beyond her abil- 
Ie iy. She is not altogether an exemplary 
hild, for she has learned to live by 
let wits and can defend herself from 
my prying adult who tries to “help” 
let, but she is likeable and her faults 
we the obvious result of a haphazard 
bringing. 

Elizabeth Montagu has been success- 
lin revealing the overwhelming pres- 
wes that must be borne by the young 
wson whose parents put their selfish 
interests before their family responsibil- 
ities, 
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MARGUERITE GALLAGHER 


lhe Greengage Summer, by Rumer 
Godden. 218 pp. Viking. $3.50. 











EARS AGO Miss Godden took severe 
issue with me about a review I had 
mitten of one of her Indian-back- 
yound novels, Kingfishers Catch Fire. 
I recall I said some carping things 
Mout the book’s lack of unity, its wav- 
fing purposes, its singularly diffuse 
mpact. A few years later, 1 ate a few 
these words by noting how strong 
§the emotional impact of An Episode 
Sparrows, and now I must make a 
tal of all the others: for this slight 
ory of a summer in the lives of an 
Piglish family temporarily living in 
ance is an achievement in novel-writ- 
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ing. The Greengage Summer has wit, 
charm, compassion and a poetic truth 
about it that makes me sure at last Miss 
Godden is indeed a first-rate writer. 

It is a simple tale, and its simplicity 
masks a great many profound and touch- 
ing observations about love, the tenuous 
and stretched inner lives of adolescents, 
the deceptively secure and cohesive 
lives of the adults around them. Be- 
cause their father is a botanist in Tibet, 
and their mother is gravely ill in a near- 
by hospital, the children of the Grey 
family are thrown, in all their profound 
innocence, into the complex and evil 
world of a charming Englishman, Eliot, 
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his jealous French mistress, Mademoi- 
selle Zizi, a middle-aged French painter, 
the mercenary mistress of the hotel, 
Madame Corbet, the deprived and hun- 
gry boy servant, Paul. The Grey’s 
united innocence and the beauty of 
their older sister Joss are their greatest 
danger; together they are forced to stand 
against the mature tide of adult hostility 
and finally, adult crime. The novel's 
climax is full of horror, but somehow 
not so horrible as the hints and clues 
offered to their innocence that build up 
throughout the story. 

Miss Godden reveals in this novel a 
great gift for deft disclosure of motive 
and meaning. Her inclination always is 
to build up days of delight and pleasure 
with all the strength of her evocative 
pen, only to have them serve as pro- 
found contrasts to the absence of those 
joys in the days of terror that follow. 
Love, trust, always precede hate and 
fear, and nothing could be more accur- 
ately the state of the child mind which 
she is trying to reproduce in Cecil, the 
thirteen-year-old girl narrator. Nowhere 
is there a false note, nowhere does the 
close tensions that hold characters and 
situations together let up for a moment, 
and always there is the proper amount 
of hinted evil and threatening violence 
implicit in the events, somewhat like the 
same hovering, but intangible, cloud of 
evil in The Turn of the Screw. And 
when the tide of evil is too great to be 
borne, as in all good children’s tales, the 
“dear, dear, dear Uncle William,” stolid, 
solid English Uncle William arrives to 
rescue the children from the shifty, 
nervy, uncertain horrors. 

As a suspense story, this is very good; 
as a psychological exploration into the 
minds of young adolescents in their first 
brush with the adult world it is first- 
rate. 

Doris GruMBACH 


First Love and Other Sorrows, by 
Harold Brodkey. 223 pp. Dial. 
$3.50. 


King of the Mountain, by George 
Garrett. 184 pp. Scribners. $3.50. 


y= stories in these collections by 
‘’ two young and talented American 
writers have most of the virtues and few 
of the excesses of the “modern” short 
story form. As James Hall describes it, 
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Accounting 
BRUCE MARSHALL 


go wouldn't think it pos- 
sible to make an exciting novel 
out of the story of a bank 
audit .. . Yet this is precisely 
the neat trick Bruce Marshall 
pulls off in his new book, his 
best ...since ‘Father Malachy’s 
Miracle’ . . . an old ‘pro’ at his 
best.”” — John Barkham, Sat- 
urday Review Syndicate $3.95 





Thy 
Wedded 
Husband 


MARY O’CONNOR 








ean Catholics find their 
way out of this labyrinth [that 
paradox of the gospels which 
says that man must be in the 
world but not of it] in the 
manner of the characters of 
Mauriac and Graham Greene 
. but Greene and Mauriac 
are already a little out of touch 
with the postwar world. A 
young English woman, Catho- 
lic, has written a novel of out- 
standing interest . . . this is, in 
fact, just how people behave, 
how they think, and how they 
blindly, instinctively reach out 
to God: Miss O’Connor has 
produced a case history which 
has the courage to be optimis- 
tic, and its modesty should not 
blind one to the completeness 

of her achievement.” 
— Dokumente $3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 























the “modern” story exploits language for 
artistic effect while at the same time it 
suggests the complexities of today’s 
society. 

Harold Brodkey’s technical brillance 
and depth of insight have been favor- 
ably compared with those of J. D. Sal- 
inger. Praised by his more mature con- 
temporaries as one of our best young 
writers, Brodkey charges his stories with 
an intimacy and an immediacy which 
make it almost impossible for the reader 
to avoid personal involvement. 

Since there are only two major char- 
acters in Brodkey’s stories, the volume 
has more continuity than most collec- 
tions. The nine stories fall into two 
natural groupings. In the first four, a 
young man progresses from boyhood 
(“The State of Grace”) through adoles- 
cent stirrings (“First Love «nd Other 
Sorrows”) to college life and the begin- 
ning of maturity. The remai ing stories 
focus on a young woman, Lar ra, as she 
experiences the mysteries of courtship, 
marriage and motherhood. In both in- 
stances Brodkey creates an atmosphere 
which mirrors, although fleetingly and 
somewhat imperfectly, the intensely 
human problems facing two sentitive 
young people. 

The incidents in George Garrett’s 
stories are more recognizably autobio- 
graphical. An English instructor at Con- 
necticut’s Wesleyan University, he 
draws upon a Florida boyhood, a Prince- 
ton education, and service in the Euro- 
pean army of occupation for his ma- 
terial. 

Seven of the nineteen stories in Gar- 
rett’s book are independent and unre- 
lated. The others are grouped under 
three headings, Four Women, Comic 
Strip, and What’s the Purpose of the 
Bayonet?, which tie them together in 
mood and subject matter. For example, 
“The Strong Man,” “September Morn,” 
“The Rarer Thing” and “The Sleeping 
Beauty” (Four Women) accentuate in 
turn the woman bound by the chains of 
one-sided love, the woman craving dom- 
ination, the superior man-hating spin- 
ster, and the bride who gains a husband 
and loses romance. 

Less controlled and more direct than 
Brodkey, Garrett nonetheless is a care- 
ful craftsman. Both collections, in fact, 
are more rewarding than the great ma- 
jority of current novels. Perhaps because 
they are commercially unprofitable, our 
serious short stories can afford to be 


i 
more honest, less artificial, and more! er 
genuinely satisfying to the discriminat. Ly 
ing reader. 
Frank X. Sreccerr ie 
| se 


‘el 
The Protagonists, by James Barlow. | 
280 pp. Harper. $3.75. 


put 
Lj ERE is another Barlow story of vio- | 
lent action and suspense, The| i 
locale is post-war Britain, and the world) 
is the same as that of his previous book, | 
One Half the World, a world ord 
divided into the warring camps of god 
and evil. There is a bitterness and dark- e 
ness about this story that was not s0/ 
evident in the earlier novel. Although | 
Barlow is surely on the side of good, he 
seems to have seen a good many deser- 
tions to the other camp, and the sides) ™ 
seem no longer evenly matched. ge 
The Protagonists is a tri-part book 
telling a sordid story of seduction and 
murder, first through the eyes of the 
murdered girl, then from the point ot Tg 
view of her seducer, finally as seen by) | 
Superintendent MaclIndoe of Scotlanc|. 
Yard. Olwen Hughes is a rare Welsh.) 
combination of innocence, goodness anal 
loveliness. Three tender loves of her| 
early life are blighted by economic de | 
pression, wartime casualty and disease.| Am 
When she finally meets Roy, he roam 
a compound of love and sophistication. im 
Their affair is underhanded but she) ing 
manages to convince herself of his love} 
and so succumb to his seductive ad 
vances and finally fall victim of his mur- 
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jerous essault. Roy, the seducer, is the 
ittern of the scoundrel. Perhaps there 
sa weakness to the book here, for in 
the matter of motivation we are left 
yea. Roy is simply one on the side of 
|wil: a pathological liar, a seducer and 
{nally 2 murderer. 

OW.! MacIndoe of stern Scottish morals 


‘pursues Roy relentlessly through faint 
i 


lore 
nat- 
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Vio- | “ues until he brings the murderer to 
The | justices but legal justice doesn’t satisfy 
‘Maclndoe who wants to convince Roy 
of sin as well as of crime. There are sev- 
aal passages of power in which Barlow 
ood |ttaces out wave after wave of pain and 
unhappiness that emanate from a single 
vicious act. 

uch James Barlow, by yoking together 
he |such diverse elements as an apocalyptic 
‘eo, |View of evil and the conventions of the 
murder tale, has produced a novel of 
geat tensions. ; 


orld 
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and 
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t ot Tales of a Flier’s Faith, by Ed Mack 
by) Miller. 215 pp. Doubleday. 
an’) $3.50. 


elsl., 

and|( NE OF THOSE rare men of action 
her| with real creative talent, jet pilot 
de |fd Mack Miller is a success at one of 
~ase.| America’s least publicized occupations— 
ems| iting short fiction for Catholic maga- 
jon.|tines. In addition to being a hard-work- 
she|ing professional writer, with more than 
love/0 articles and short stories to his 
ad-jaedit, the former airline and Air Force 


nur-|pilot is also a flight instructor and mem- © 


‘ber of the Air National Guard’s precis- 
‘ion jet demonstration team. 
‘| This book is a collection of twenty 
his stories culled from Catholic 
|| petiodicals of the last decade. Almost all 
them are concerned with pilots and 
their struggle to gain or keep the faith, 
iid this is a defect, because Mr. Mil- 
lt’s sky jockeys are all very much alike 
} When you see them like this, side by 
fe. Despite the author’s genuinely 
Hating descriptive powers, one gets the 
Rling about the middle of the book 
mt Mr. Miller isn’t bringing any new 
up from the mine. 

iFive of the stories, for example, show 
Mots going through a moral mixmaster 
e face of imminent death, in only 
of these (the moving “This Cockpit 
Grave”) does prayer fail to provide 
ysical as well as moral rescue. In five 
ther stories, the efficacy of prayer is the 
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Ed Mack Miller: Buzzing through the wild blue yonder 


main therae. Adding to the illusion of 
sameness is the reappearance of similar 
characters: the Steve Canyonesque fly- 
boys, their inevitably lovely wives and 
sweethearts, loveable braggarts from 
Texas, and _ dedicated, silver-haired 
priests. 

Mr. Miller’s prose is smooth but his 
mechanics are often too obvious: he 
leans heavily to exposition and the flash- 
back (while the pilot is busy buzzing 
through the wild blue yonder) and at 
least two of the yarns are decidedly 
subpar (“Left-Handed Texan” and “De- 
cision For a Star”). But at his best, he 
can be a very funny guy Cin stories 
about a wildly nervous tyro making his 
first night solo and a hairy-legged Air 
Force bagpiper) or honestly poignant 
Cwhen a married pilot pays a nostalgic 
visit to his high school sweetheart). 

The assets of these stories are clear: 
inspiring faith, tense plotting, vivid de- 
scription. Perhaps the most bothersome 
thing about them, for Catholic readers 
conditioned by Greene, Powers, O’Con- 
nor and so many others, is their strongly 
black-and-white vision. Mr. Méiller’s 
coke-drinking, rosary-fingering heroes 
and heroines are always facing clear-cut 
issues; they always know what's right 
and eventually they usually do-it. One 
envies Mr. Miller and his characters 
their serenity, their confidence, but the 
feeling persists that in real life there is 
less glamour and a dimmer view, how- 
ever awesome, of the face of God. 


James W. Arnoip 


The Accounting, by Bruce Marshall. 
374 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.95. 


m Eric Sutcsy-Wuarton is the 

senior partner of a firm doing the 
annual audit of a bank in which an 
auditing fraud has been rumored. The 
rumor has the partners searching far 
and wide, each one anxious to make the 
exposure. No less eager to illuminate 
the dark corner are the minor auditors 
and clerks of the company. The antics 
of this crowd of characters as they try 
to find the fraud, and so gain some 
slight prestige and a raise, form the basis 
of the plot of this book. 

Like most of Mr. Marshall’s plots, 
this one is extremely simple in its 
fundamental outline, and is merely a 
display-rack on which to hang the 
characters. 

It is in his character portrayal and in 
his asides, or incidentals, that the author 
has always been superb, and this book 
follows the same pattern. The story is 
filled with the usual Marshall satire and 
humor. 

In this particular book, the author 
seems to have gone overboard on a 
single type of incident—unfaithfulness 
of one sort or another. The plot seems 
too incidental, too negligible and loose- 
ly wired even to serve as a display-rack 


. for the characters. Mr. Marshall’s satire, 


too, seems to be a bit on the unsubtle 
side here. Finally, one gets somewhat 
impatient with the frequent untranslated 
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Be Sure to Read... 


Significant Writing 
from the Catholic Press 


REALITIES 


Edited by Dan Herr and Clem Lane 


An anthology of the best of the Cath- 
olic Press since 1950 indicative of the 
universality of interest and the vital- 
ity of the Catholic Press. “It is one of 
the best anthologies published in re- 
cent times.”—America $3.95 











A SAINT A DAY 
Berchmans Bittle, O.F.M.Cap 


Now in one volume, the lives of 366 
saints arranged according to the litur- 
gical calendar for daily inspirational 
reading. Handsomely bound with a 
washable cover for long lasting beau- 


ty. $5.00 








WORD OF SALVATION 


Albert Valensin, S.J.; Joseph Huby, 
S.J.; and Albert Durand, S.J. 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Both volumes of the long awaited 
English translations of the popular 
French commentaries on the four Gos- 
pels are now available. “The savor of 
the Gospels is in the commentary .. . 
their beauty and force. . . .”"—Rt. Rev. 

Msgr. John S. Kennedy 
Volume I, $12.50 
Volume II, $14.00 
Set, $25.00 


ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES 


Abbot Giuseppe Ricciotti 
An examination and detailed com- 
mentary, verse for verse, on the Acts 
of the Apostles, together with intro- 
ductory material on sources, author- 
ship, and criticism. “Abbot Ricciotti’s 
splendid text and commentary ... 
comes as a great boon.’”—America 
$8.00 














MY SUNDAY READING 
Kevin O'Sullivan, O.F.M. 


Each Sunday’s Epistle and Gospel are 
colored with new meaning by these 
line-for-line explanations and prac- 
tical applications to everyday life. For 
laymen, priests, and religious. “. . . 
should help to bring a new stirring in 
the Faith.”—Information $5.00 








CRIMINOLOGY AND 
CRIME PREVENTION 


Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins and 
Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick 
A behind-the-headlines study of crime, 
with special emphasis on individual 


responsibility and crime prevention. 
$8.50 








At your bookstore 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
405 Bruce Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








foreign phrases. (And these criticisms 
despite the fact that the reviewer is a 
near slavish admirer of the works of this 
author. ) 

Apart from these defects, the situa- 
tions are ridiculously funny, the satire is 
penetrating, and the characters are just 
as interesting and humanly silly as any 
Mr. Marshall has done. The situation is 
riotous, for instance, when stuffy and 
naive Sir Eric, thinking he is in a far 
different place, is confronted with a 
lady-philosopher’s jargon: “The Master 
says that we can nourish the Not-Is 
with Not-Are before he tends our Be- 
coming. Silence is Speech and Darkness 
is Translucent.” To which the ever- 
polite but puzzled Sir Eric calmly re- 
plies, “Merci, Madame,” and bows. And 
then there is Tombeau, the insurance 
agent, who insists on peddling his in- 
surance in a shady part of town with 
the greeting “In the midst of life we 
are in death, madame, and that means 
that before we enjoy we must dare.” 

With the reservations already noted, 
this is a delightful book. 

JosepnH T. McGtony, S.J. 


Jephta and His Daughter, by Lion 
Feuchtwanger. Translated by 
Eithen Wilkins and Ernst Kaiser. 
255 pp. Putnam. $3.95. 


From two chapters of the Book of 
Judges an author who is at once a 
seasoned novelist, 


archeologist, and 


scholar has woven an epic that ends 





Lion Feuchtwanger: A dirge in darkness 


with a dirge that sounds in darkness, 

Despite its title, Jephta and His 
Daughter is really the story of Jephta— 
a tragic story of a leader who is part 
pagan, Hebrew, bandit, hero, barbarian 
tricked by his own pride and impetu- 
osity into a sacrifice to a god in whose 
existence he ceases to believe. Jephta is 
an outcast. The sons of his father’s law- 
ful wife drive out this son of Galaad’s 
captive concubine with his own Am- 
monite wife and orthodox daughter, 
They go into the land of Tob, where, 
little by little, other outcasts join them, 
until Jephta finds himself the leader of a 
considerable band. 

Both his mother and his wife, untouch- 
ed by the ceremonies that made them 
nominally Hebrews, have tried to insure 
Jephta’s well-being by loading him with 
pagan charms. It is not to be wondered 
at, therefore, that while he pays lip- 
service to Yahweh, with his left hand 
he deals out placatory tokens to false 
gods. He is a battle leader, rugged, 
proud and fierce, untrammeled by 
mercy, justice and honor such as we are 
accustomed to look for in a hero. Only 
the threat of annihilation forces the 
Galaadites to seek his help against im- 
pending invasion, and even after he con 
sents to give it he temporizes with the 
enemy. When he is successful he fulfills 
his vow to Yahweh, but when he is later 
approached by a priest of Ephraim who 
comes seeking help for his tribe, Jephta 
detects in the eyes and speech of the 
learned man confirmation of his own 
doubt that Yahweh, far from demand- 
ing the sacrifice he has given, even 
exists at all. It is less in the sacrifice 
than in the apparent futility of it that 
the tragedy of Jephta lies. 

The characters of Jephta and Ja‘ala 
his daughter are presented with a dig 
nity and aloofness that suggest the for 
malized movement of classical tragedy. 
They do not wring the heart, but they 
trouble the spirit with implications be 
yond the literal story of their lives. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Man of Montmartre, by Stephen 
and Ethel Longstreet, 403° pp. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $4.95. 


OGNAC-SOAKED though he was mos 

of the time, (a cognac-soaked saint, 
according to his friend, Amadeo Modig 
liani) Maurice Utrillo painted such 
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heautiful pictures of the streets, alleys 
and rooftops of Montmartre, that he be- 
came a legend and rich and famous be- 
fore he reached the age of forty. Art 
dealers who had refused to show his 
work earlier came begging for it in the 
Twenties, a period when American tour- 
ists and French business sought contem- 
porary works of art in order to be 
thought avant garde or solvent. 

Strangely enough, Urtrillo resisted the 
influence of cubism, dada and abstrac- 
tionism, finding emotional satisfaction 
in the impressionism of Degas, Renoir 
and Gaugin. He had a recurring dream 
of long streets and white walls, ending 
in blue sky. In order to approximate the 
rough texture of weather-beaten walls, 
he tried mixing white plaster with his 
paint, giving his street-scenes an unmis- 
takable individuality. Undoubtedly, 
much of the popularity of his work was 
due to the nostalgia it evoked in his 
fellow-painters and in habitues of Mont- 
martre and the Left Bank. 

Utrillo’s mother, Susanne Valadon, 
had borne him in Montmartre in dire 
poverty, not quite sure who the father 
was, although there is every reason to 
believe, according to the authors, that 
she suspected the painter Renoir. A 
popular artists’ model and an accom- 
plished painter herself, she attempted to 
cure Maurice’s early addiction to alcho- 
hol by forcing paints and brushes into 
his hands. Thereafter, only alchohol re- 
mained a stronger obsession than paint- 
ing. The various women he _ loved 
never truly supplanted his mother in his 
affections. At her death, he picked up a 
paint brush and began to paint, a bottle 
in one hand. “Inside the artist, the 
enigma that drove the brush and tilted 
the bottle remained comfortably un- 
slved.” 

The only ‘transcendental influence in 
the whole of Utrillo’s life was a sudden 
passion for the French saint, Jeanne 
Arc, whose images he kept always near 
in later life. The authors maintain an 
objective attitude toward the degrada- 
tion he was drawn into during the irra- 
tional periods, while evoking a keen 
sense of love between Maurice and his 
mother and between the lovable 


‘|Maurice and a few of his devoted 


friends. In true contemporary novel 
form, however, nothing is resolved, as 
perhaps nothing ever was, in this wasted 
life of a gifted painter. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 
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Rex Warner: The path to power 


The Young Caesar, by Rex Warner. 
353 pp. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$4.75. 


I ee AUTHOR, who is a serious scholar, 
explains in the prologue that this 
book is written in the form of an auto- 
biography by Caesar himself, far into 
the night on the eve of the Ides of 
March, 44 B.C. Mr. Warner has made 
no attempt to glamorize an often told 
story. The book contains little descrip- 
tive writing, no stirring accounts of bat- 
tles, no imagined dialogue and, even 
more unusual these days, no dwelling 
on the more intimate private life of the 
protagonist. Instead, Caesar, in quiet, 
confident and reflective mood reviews 
his life until his appointment as Gover- 
nor of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum. 

It may well be that an_ historian 
would quarrel considerably with many 
intrepretations that Mr. Warner has 
conveyed. Be that as it may, his Caesar 
is not concerned with the particular: “So 
ended my consulship, in a gesture that 
may be rightly described as both brutal 
and sordid. Has anyone, I wonder, ever 
attained power by means which were 
entirely honourable and dignified?” 

Caesar's disreputable private life is 
treated as tactfully and ‘restrainedly as 
possible short of bowdlerizing. Mr. 
Warner interpolates sufficient remarks 
into Caesar’s reflections to prevent too 
romanticised an idea of the man. 

Perhaps it is a more striking tribute 
to the author that a non-historian and 


non-classicist should warmly recom- 
mend this book. It is a finely balanced 
piece of writing, and, for all the lack of 
histrionics, brings a great figure to life. 


Luxe Ricsy, O.S.B. 


Moses, Prince of Egypt, by Howard 
Fast. 303 pp. Crown. $3.95. 


H OwarD Fast has always been a com- 

petent writer, and if he lost many 
of his American readers since he pub- 
lished Citizen Tom Paine, it was his 
propaganda not incompetence that 
alienated them. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that Mr. Fast’s latest book 
depends not at all on his association or 
disassociation wtih Communism. Moses, 
Prince of Egypt is a historical novel trac- 
ing the growth of Moses, future de- 
liverer of Israel, from his childhood un- 
til the day when he fled from Egypt to 
Madian. 

Since the story is restricted to that 
part of Moses’ life about which least is 
known, author Fast has ample oppor- 
tunity to use both his research into 
Egyptian history and his imagination. 
The combination produces an interest- 
ing story in which the novelist strives 
to show how a secretly adopted prince 
of the royal house of Egypt could grow 
into the man who was to free a slave- 
people from Egyptian bondage. It 
makes an absorbing narrative, full of 
color, intrigue and action. 

The story has Moses exiled in his early 
manhood to the land of Kush (Ethiopia) 
where he takes part in a _ bloody 
Egyptian punitory expedition. It is for 
this expedition that he purchases and 
conquers a slave who eventually brings 
him to his own people, the Levites of 
the slave-people. 

All this is filled with the lore and cus- 
toms and history of ancient Egypt. Mr. 
Fast must have done considerable read- 
ing before he began this book. The 
puzzling thing is that he seems to have 
forgotten to look at the Bible! There is 
no mention of the Egyptian king’s 
decrez that all Hebrew male babies be 
destroyed. Mr. Fast has the Levite tribe 
putting the infant Moses on the river as 
a human sacrifice to a snake-god. In a 
later passage Moses strikes down an 


_ Egyptian who is beating a Hebrew 


slave. He does it in the midst of a pub- 
lic-work project, with hundreds watch- 
ing. Yet the Bible says clearly that 
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Moses did this act of violence “after 
looking this way and that to see that no 
one was near.” 

Throughout the story the impression 
is given that the Hebrews were not only 
primitive in their way of living, as they 
no doubt were, but that they were com- 
pletely primitive in their religious ideas. 
The Levites, as portrayed by Fast, were 
worshippers of many gods but in partic- 
ular of a snake-god. This god, according 
to one of them, both ordered Adam not 
to eat of the tree of knowledge and 
tempted Eve to eat of it. 

The implication is that it would be 
Moses who would bring monotheism to 
the children of Israel, and that he would 
get it from the worship of Aton taught 
to him by the secret brotherhood who 
carried on the teachings of Akh-en- 
Aton. These worshippers of Aton, men- 
tors of Moses, speak more like nine- 
teenth-century sceptics than ancient 
monotheists. In fact, the entire attitude 
of the author is closer to that of the 
rationalist than to that of the man of 
faith. 

One wonders what Fast would have 
done had his story taken him as far as 
the burning bush and the other super- 
natural manifestations that followed. 
There is certainly nothing to prepare 
the reader for the supremely super- 
natural story that is the rest of Moses’ 
life. 

Demetrius Manousos, O.F.M.Cap. 


September Moon, by John Moore. 
317 pp. Lippincott. $3.95. 


S EPTEMBER in Herefordshire England 
heralds the arrival of the gipsies in 
their gaudy caravans, the Welsh miners 
on holiday, the factory workers from 
Midlands, all come for the hop-picking, 
the love-making, the rowdy nights in 
the village pub. The story centers 
around Tim Sollars, son of a prosper- 
ous hop-grower, and Marianne Tom- 
kins from adjoining Hope Farm. 
Marianne’s father, Tommy Tomkins, 
has never permitted his hop-growing to 
interfere with his consumption of the 
finished product. As a result of the 
many happy hours he has spent in the 
Royal Victoria, his fences are broken, 
his cattle are scruffy, his farm debt- 
ridden. Still he emerges from the 
author’s pen with a shabby charm. Not 
so his brother, George, who Marianne 
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remembers as “a lanky, stooping, Praise- 
god Barebones.” George is moral, sober, 
stingy and highly solvent, the latter 
quality making his presence tolerable. 

The love affair between Tim and 
Marianne is sordid, despite the belief of 
the publisher on the dust jacket in its 
“unassailable rightness.” Marianne is 
“no better than she should be,” and Tim 
has “chucked his morals out of the 
window of a parked car often enough 
but never his manners with them.” The 
exquisite nicety of Tim’s manners is put 
to the acid test one afternoon as Tim 
and Marianne, peering at each other 
over a pint in a pub, suddenly know 
that their love is “different.” Tim, gen- 
tleman that he is, searches the country- 
side for some wooded glen that has not 
already been defiled by his previous 
light o’ loves. Many days and many 
pages later a suitable love bower is 
found in his father’s barn. 

An epitome of absurdity is reached 
when the lovers speak pityingly of the 
saints who, they believe, renounce such 
love as theirs because of guilt feelings 
in accepting such riches when there are 
so many less fortunate who must go 
without. Marianne rationalizes “that the 
only way of expiation, if you were 
given so much, was to take it with both 
hands, to cherish it and to delight in it, 
to thank heaven feasting, not fasting, 
glory be!” Hagiographers, take note. 

Intertwined with the love interest is 
the story of the feuding between oppos- 
ing gipsy camps. A colorful picture of 
hop-growing in England forms the back- 
ground of the book. ANNE Cyr 





M. Benaya: A promise 


The Levelling Wind, by M. Benaya, 
286 pp. Pantheon. $3.75. 


7= BooK bears the subtitle “A Novel 
of Life in the Israeli Army,” and its 
author is a young American woman 
married to a lieutenant colonel in the 
Israeli army. With the recent triumphs 
of this army against Nasser’s soldiers 
still fresh in his memory, the reader 
begins to turn the pages with the justi- 
fiable anticipation of learning a great 
deal about one of the most interesting 
nations of our time. 

Let it be said at the outset that this 
book does not keep the promise that sub- 
title and author make. This is a psy- 
chological novel, with characters and 
events that would fit into any contem- 
porary setting. We are presented with a 
handful of Israeli soldiers whose lives 
are consumed in neurotic anxieties, frus- 
tration and despair. ‘Two quotations 
suffice to characterize the mood. The 
events are grouped around the depress- 
ing existence of a woman who “seems 
to be damned, a victim of some funda- 
mental despair: the worst sin: hopeless- 
ness.” And as if it hadn’t been obvious 
all along, the book’s last sentence spells 
out this message: “And all the meaning 
is that there is no meaning, that nothing 
ever lasts: not pain, not love, not sor- 
row; and the only tragedy is oblivion.” 

What little there is to provide a gen 
uine atmosphere for a story which, after 
all, takes place in a narrowly confined 
political, social, military and economic 
order, has to be gathered from scraps of 
widely scattered descriptions. Small, 
fragmentary and scarce as these por- 
trayals of life in Israel are, they are well 
and convincingly done: excursions to 
the beach, army drills, border raids, the 
murderous climate, the dust, the auster- 
ity of accommodations, the cocktail par- 
ties in the American fashion. 

In these realistic sketches Margaret 
Benaya proves her unquestionable gift 
as a creative writer. With her familiar- 
ity with a still widely unknown country, 
one would like to see her try her skill 
on a book that tells the story of Israel, 
in the fashion of Gironella’s The 
Cypresses Believe in God, the unforget 
table novel of the Spanish civil wat. 
She does have the qualifications to do 
it. As to The Levelling Wind, we will 
take it as a promise of greater things 0 
come. 

Herz R. Kuexn 
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Ice Paiace, by Edna Ferber. 411 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.50. 


gry rINE StorM, the young heroine 
of this novel, is a symbol of Alaska 
today, standing on the verge of inde- 
pendence, bound to the past by a mixed 
heritage and to the future by the im- 
minent need for a very real decision. 

Christine’s mother, who died giving 
birth to her in a fierce blizzard, shelter- 
ed only by the newly slain carcass of a 
caribou, was the daughter of “Czar” 
Kennedy, a one-time pioneer who is 
now a powerful influence in Alaskan 
politics, representing the outside inter- 
ests which would gut Alaska for profit. 
Her part Eskimo father (killed in her 
eatly childhood by a bear) was the son 
of Thor Storm, a cultured but vigorous 
Nordic giant who sees in Alaska his 
own dream of the future: a land whose 
vast natural resources and majestic mein 
might make it truly a promised land if 
the outside interests are prevented from 
exploiting it. 

Reared by these two strong opposing 
grandfathers and by Bridie Ballantyne, 
who needs bow to no man in pioneering 
background, Chris is subject to her own 
visions of the future and problems of the 
present in the persons of young Bay 
Husack, an Outsider who is being built 
up for the governership, and Ross 
Guildenstern, a part Danish, part 
Eskimo, airlines pilot who is both proud 
of his Eskimo heritage and confident of 
its future. While Chris is ostensibly the 
main character, the real heroine of the 
story is Alaska, whose problems and ten- 
sions are revealed through the education 
of Chris, divided as it was between 
these two forceful men, and tempered 
only by the cheery common-sense of 
Bridie, who knows that Chris’s ultimate 
decision must be solely her own. 

As always, Miss Ferber draws her 
characters with a sure and deft hand. If 
Thor bears a faint family resemblance 
to the elder Vaughan Melendy of Great 
Son, it is perhaps understandable; if the 
plot plods along a little clumsily in the 
great drifts of Alaskan wilderness, if it 
halts spellbound at the wonder of the 
dramatic Alaskan mountains, it is per- 
haps forgivable, for this is surely a love 
song, a paean of praise for the last great 
frontier, and a desperate plea for its sur- 
vival as a state, as a national reservoir 
of resources. 

But these limitations are unfortun- 
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from P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


A significant novel of modern Africa 


In the bush country of West Africa, an inex- 
perienced young missionary comes to grips 
with opposing values and an alien civilization 
as he faces the dilemma of one who must de- 





FIRE IN THE BUSH 


By PAUL BERNIER $3.75 


liver a message greater than himself. 























The final volume from the pen of a 
modern apostle who left his mark 
on the Church in America 


MY LAST BOOK 


By JAMES M. GILLIS, C. S. P. 
Edited by Joseph McSorley, C. S. P. 


Now at your bookstore 
P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay Street, New York 8, New York 


The spiritual truths that formed the basis of Father 
Gillis’ own inner life and teaching are here summed up 
with all the logic and vigor that characterized his years 
as preacher, writer and editor of The Catholic World. 


$3.95 








ately present: the characters and their 
personal problems are dwarfed by the 
majesty of the North, their importance 
as people in a story is lost in the awe- 
some Arctic night. They do not actually 
develop and reach the promise of their 
beginnings; they remain nearly static, 
sometimes seeming merely mouthpieces, 
hawkers to sell Alaska, and are there- 
fore not the usual Ferber people who go 
on living in one’s imagination even after 
the book has long ago been laid aside. 

Regrettably, this is not Edna Ferber 
at her best. 


VirciniA JULIER 


The Hireling, by L. P. Hartley. 272 
pp. Rinehart. $3.50. 


A MODERN Critical adage to the effect 
that British novelists write well 
about the trivial and American novelists 
write poorly about the important, is cer- 
tainly applicable to L. P. Hartley’s latest 
piece of fiction. For The Hireling may 
be said to have a kind of style. Its pace 
is fast, its demands few, and it is smooth 
and glib. It speaks in what amounts to 
the patois of a slick magazine: simple, 
direct phrases, paragraphs which are so 
well remembered as to be anticipated, 
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EMERSON * HAWTHORNE 
THOREAU * MELVILLE 
ORESTES BROWNSON 
WHITMAN * COOPER 
LONGFELLOW * POE 

THE LITERARY HISTORIANS 
and the 

Christian Tradition 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICS 
RECONSIDERED 


Edited by 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


Literary Editor of America 


FTER A fresh look at our nine- 
teenth-century classics, ten out- 
standing Catholic scholars suggest 
that their authors were closer to 
Christian tradition than they knew. 


As Father Gardiner and his con- 
tributors see it, the post-Puritan 
philosophies and their spokesmen 
gave us new approaches to time- 
obscured Christian truths, and re- 
stored a range of experience to 
human life. 


The writers exploring this theory 
are: Robert C. Pollock on Emerson, 
Joseph Schwartz on Hawthorne, 
Michael F. Moloney on Thoreau, 
Geoffrey Stone on Melville, Ernest 
Sandeen on Whitman, Charles A. 
Brady on Cooper, Joseph E. O’Neill 
on Longfellow, Jeremiah K. Durick 
on Poe, Alvan S. Ryan on Orestes 
Brownson, and Mason Wade on The 
Literary Historians. 


Father Gardiner provides an in- 
troduction to these provocative and 
fascinating essays. 


$4.95 at all bookstores 
SCRIBNERS 
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and plenty of cliches. For these reasons 
the book is diverting, almost in spite of 
itself. 

The story is quite inconsequential. 
Leadbitter, driver of a hired limousine, 
has for one of his customers the newly 
widowed and very wealthy Lady Frank- 
lin. Because he encourages his clients to 
suit their own tastes while in his keep- 
ing, he becomes a father-confessor to his 
attractive but garrulous young pas- 
senger, even to the point of inventing 
situations and concocting bits of advice 
which he assumes she wants to hear. 
In due course his therapy helps her by 
making her wish to live and marry again 
but injures himself because he has 
fallen in love with her—too late and too 
awkwardly for any requital. Accidental- 
ly learning that another of his pas- 
sengers intends to marry Lady Franklin 
for her money while continuing an 
affair witha more interesting but im- 
pecunious mistress, Leadbitter takes 
drastic and successful means to prevent 
the marriage. 

Within the framework of a slick 
“slick” and in accordance with the limi- 
tations of that medium, the book can be 
said to be mildly successful. In other 
words, if one neither demands nor ex- 
pects much from a certain type of “light 
reading,” then The Hireling seems bet- 
ter than some and not as bad as others. 

Few will accuse Mr. Hartley of being 
a serious novelist. He has the British 
interest in the caste system, but he can 
do little with the convention save not- 
ing that there are those who hire cars 
(they are wealthy and condescending) 
and those who are hired (they are poor 
and barely tolerant). In my opinion the 
author understands the habits and 
psychology of neither class. 

James G. Murray 


A Note of Grace, by Betty Single- 
ton. 244 pp. World. $3.50. 


purse at no time is one more aware 
of the soundness of advice to neophy- 
tes that they write only of what they 
know than when one reads a first novel 
patently about what the writer knows 
not. A great part of A Note of Grace is, 
ostensibly, about a convent—so much of 
it that for a long time one is not quite 
sure whether Sister Ignatius or Mr. 
Gedge is the central character. This is 
unfortunate, for Mr. Gedge deserves the 


center of the stage. The title and the 
first chapter of the book just manage ty 
keep the reader aware of his importance 
until he assumes full stature after , 
hundred pages or so have passed. 

But the convent! What can one say of 
the convent? It is a caricature of the 
archaic institution drawn by Monica 
Baldwin in I Leap Over the Wall. But 
whereas Miss Baldwin, hating her life 
within the walls as she did, nevertheless 
shows some apprehension of the super. 
natural beauty and holiness possible to 
it, Mrs. Singleton has not the remotes 
idea of what it is about. She peoples her 
convent with women who could scarcely 
have been accepted as candidates for 
religious life in the first place and cer 
tainly would not have been permitted to 
remain in it even if, as seems improb- 
able, they would have persevered. One 
of them is feeble-minded. Another, the 
“saint” of the community, is susceptible 
enough to bullying to be suspected of 
feeble-mindedness. And Sister Ignatius, 
whom the author seems to regard 
as a sort of valiant woman, is a 
bully, almost literally driving her com 
panions with lashes to extremes of labor 
and exhaustion that no superior would 
permit. 

Awed as well as bullied by Sister 
Ignatius is Mr. Gedge, whose baptism of 
fire comes while he is still in a bemused 
state induced by the preternaturally pure 
high note he has blown on his trum 
pet during a local band contest. At im 
tervals throughout the book Mr. Gedge 
hears this note in his mind’s ear, and it 
always lures him back to the spot where, 
with his unwilling help, the nuns are re 
building their burned chapel. He is ser- 
timentalized—a Norman  Rockwellish 
character; but the reader will sympathize 
with him when in his dialogue with the 
Voice, he maintains: 

“They wouldn’t have done nothin’ else if 

they could, they knew what they was up 

to, and were willing to take the rap when 
it came. But I’m not. I’m no bloomin’ mar 
tyr—I ‘don’t want nothing but to be left 
alone. Anything for a quiet and peaceful 


life, that’s me—only—except . . . excepl 
that—” 


“Except that ... ?” prompted the Voice. 


Mrs. Singleton might well write 
pleasant little books about the English 
countryside, but her unwitting distor 
tion of the kind of life to which half the 
characters of this book are committed 
makes it an unpleasant one. 


Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 
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Last call to attend 


A SYMPOSIUM ON THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN INTELLECTUAL LIFE 


June 14, 15, 1958 


Sponsored by the Thomas More Association and the Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


Featuring 


DR. KARL STERN, noted psychiatrist and author of The Third Revolution and The Pillar of 
Fire presenting a foreign view of the question. 


JOSEPH FICHTER, S.J., Head of the Department of Sociology, Loyola University of New Or- 
leans, author of Sociology and other books speaking on the Social Sciences. 


PETER DEBYE, Chairman of the Department of Chemistry, Cornell University, Member of the 
Pontifical Academy of Science, Nobel Prize-winner in Chemistry, speaking on the Physical Sci- 
ences. 


CAROLINE GORDON TATE, critic, educator, novelist, author of The Malefactors, How to Read 
a Novel and other books speaking on the Humanities. 


BENEDICT ASHLEY, O.P., Professor of Philosophy, Pontifical Faculty, Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, Illinois, speaking on Philosophy. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President of Hunter College, New York, author of Religion Behind the 
lron Curtain and other books speaking on Education. 


JEROME KERWIN, Professor of Political Science and Dean of Students in the Department of 
Social Sciences, University of Chicago, presenting ““A Summing Up.” 


Discussion Chairmen will include W. B. Ready, Director of Libraries, Marquette University; Msgr. 
William McManus, Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Chicago; Dr. James A. Reyniers, Direc- 
tor of Lobund Institute, Notre Dame University; Msgr. Harry C. Koenig; Emmi Szorenyi, Mundelein 
College, Chicago; R. W. Mulligan, Chairman, Department of Philosophy, Loyola University, Chicago, 
and Paul K. Cuneo, Editor of The Critic. 


Symposium will be held at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, opening 9:30 a.m. 
Saturday, June 14, closing 4:00 p.m. Sunday, June 15. Enrollment closes May 15. 
Write for detailed brochure promptly: 


Symposium Co-Director 
THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Fro Chapter XIV, “Writers under 
Social Realism,” Inside Russia Today 
(Harper, $5.95) by John Gunther: 
“Most Soviet literature, today as well as 
during the Stalin period, is excruciat- 
ingly dull. Very few good writers have 
come up in recent years. A really big 
dramatic scene in a novel will have to do 
with the faulty operation of a valve in 
a cement factory, and dialogue seems to 
consist mostly of small talk about nuts 
and bolts. To read Soviet fiction is, in 
fact, a good way for the bourgeois reader 
to begin to appreciate the almost insane 
Soviet preoccupation with industry. The 
last three novels I picked up were all 
about factories. . .” 

“Quite aside from choice of theme, 
several reasons exist for the wearisome 
flatness of most Soviet writing. One is 
that the government controls all pub- 
lishing. A writer is supposed to be a 
servant of the state, whose only function 
is to give expression to what will serve 
the state best—obviously a concept lethal 
to creative activity . . . Another is some- 
thing that goes deep into the Russian 
past, puritanism, which can make for 
tedious writing. If a hero and heroine 
so much as hold hands in a Soviet 
novel, it is an event.” 

In a footnote, Mr. Gunther adds: 
“One Soviet writer, grimacing, told me 
as an illustration of puritanism that a 
Russian dictionary defines ‘kiss’ as the 
‘Conjunction of two organs used for the 
intake of food into the body.’ I am not 
sure I believe this. Also—another indi- 
cation . . . many good Soviet citizens 
were shocked by the outspokenness of 
Porgy and Bess when it played in 
Moscow.” 

= 

Seldom have literary spectators been 
treated to such dazzling displays of nim- 
blefootedness. As critic after critic re- 
verses his field on By Love Possessed 
the puzzled reader begins to wonder 
who was carrying the ball in the first 
place. Thrown for a jolting loss when 
the National Book Award for fiction 
went to John Cheever for The Wap- 
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shot Chronicle (panned in the June/ 
July, 1957, Critic), the Cozzens team 
began to fall apart rapidly. Not since 
Andersonville was prematurely toasted, 
then roasted,have the book-casters gotten 
themselves so far out on the same shaky 
eulogy. Gone are the banners hailing 
“the great American novel.” In their 
place “on careful second reading” and 
“though widely acclaimed by many” 
gambits are being cautiously readied for 
launching. Still hanging on, Time, 
which ran up one of the biggest flags, 
took disdainful notice of the panic, said: 
“On publication, critics almost unani- 
mously praised the book—and some 
wildly overpraised. Now a small re- 
action has set in, led by Dwight Mac- 
Donald, who in Commentary de- 
nounced Cozzens as a tool of the ‘Mid- 
dlebrow Counter-Revolution. With 
much justice, critic MacDonald ridicu- 
les the involved Cozzens style. With far 
less justice, he maintains—in a dubious 
bit of critical mind reading—that Hero 
Winner is not really the character Coz- 
zens had meant to create; he is a prig, 
where Cozzens wanted to create an ideal 
man. In fact, Arthur Winner, like most 
men, is a mixed character—part righte- 
ous man, part self-righteous—and as 
such he will long continue to fascinate 
readers.” 





Awards 


The McGeary Foundation an- 
nounces that it will award three 
prizes for the best feature articles 
originally published in The Critic 
during the year 1958. First prize 
will be $500 and the McGeary 
Foundation gold medal designed 
by Ivan Mestrovic; second prize, 
$300; third prize, $200. The 
judges, to be announced at a later 
date, will be leaders in the publish- 
ing field, and the awards will be 
made in May, 1959, at the annual 
anniversary celebration of the 
Thomas More Association. 











An American Catholic Press Archives 
eventually to contain original or micro. 


film copies of every Catholic periodical | 


ever issued in this country as well as all 
available records useful for the study of 
the American Catholic press, has been 
established at Marquette University, 
Milwaukee. 

According to William B. Ready, 
director of Marquette libraries under 
whom the archives is being formed, the 
first task in developing the collection is 
to organize the huge amounts of ma 
terials already gathered and second to 
set up a system for adding to it. 

“What we have makes a good begin- 
ning,” Ready says, “but we must locate 
all available material and either procure 
it or have it reproduced on microfilm, 
For this, the archives necessarily has to 
depend upon the interest and generosity 
of Catholic publishers and editors, and 
even of their families. We hope that 
everyone who knows of files of old 
periodicals will tell us and help us to 
acquire them.” 

* 

Against the widely held notion that 
book editors are cold fish, jaded souls, 
incapable of any passion, we offer this 
monologue by Dan Hayes, Catholic 
editor of the Henry Regnery Company, 
waxing eloquent about a forthcoming 
fall title: “My baby will be The Poet 
Before the Cross by Paul Claudel. Wal- 
lace Fowlie is doing the translation of 
this prose work and it is thus insured of 
being about the only Claudel work to 
be correctly translated into English. Its 
a beautiful work full of majesty. Claw 
del treats the Seven Last Words from 
the Cross with an insight that is quite 
staggering. Everyone thinks that I’m out 
of my mind to be doing Claudel, but 
this section of Fowlie’s new book for 
Meridian (A Guide to Contemporary 
French Literature) will explain exactly 
why I think it so necessary: “This Cath 
olic tradition in which the body is cor 
sidered. evil has been exaggerated by 
Catholic literature. For some time, Cath 
olic literature has been one of origina 
sin and concupiscence. One wonders if 
Claudel, of all the authors referred t 
in this chapter, is the only one close to 
the Dominican interpretation:  gratt 
does not destroy nature, but perfects 
and raises it. Despair is not the ultimate 
secret. Claudel believes in a theocer 
tric humanism. Nothing is more ext 


(Continued on page 68) 
Tue Carne 

















The Catholic Church in the Modern 
World, by E. E. Y. Hales. 312 pp. 
Hanover House. $4.50. 


Mores HISTORIANS covering the 
period of this survey—from the 
french Revolution to the Hungarian re- 
wilt in 1956—have for the most part 
paid little attention to “the more critical 
sues of modern Catholic history,” 
which is the theme of this book. Too 
frequently the Church has been repre- 
snted as a hopeless reactionary, a hin- 
drance to progress, freedom, democracy, 
nationalism, liberalism. When she has 
attracted attention as a victim of perse- 
cution, often enough the cause has been 
lid at her own door. But her positive 
contribution—moral, intellectual, social, 
eonomic, political—has generally been 
ignored or misrepresented. 

To fill this gap in current historical 
writing, Mr. Hales proposes to inquire 
what the Church has been trying to do 
in the last two centuries, what has been 
the nature of her influence, and why, in 
her task, she has developed a recogniz- 
able pattern of action in her social and 
political relations with the State. If 
these policies have sometimes involved 
her, as indeed they have, in conflict 
with an omnicompetent state, normal 
lations have usually been harmonious 
and cooperative. 

Because the Church’s mission is 
world-wide, and her policy more or less 
uniform, the author, instead of follow- 
ing a strictly national or chronological 
theme, has adopted a threefold divis- 
io: the European story, the American 
story and the doctrinal story. Though 
iolating the narratives where feasible, 
he is always at pains to point out their 
interaction. Indeed, one of the out- 
standing merits of this study is the clear 
exposition of this interaction and the 
way it has sometimes modified papal 
policies, though not papal principles. 

Take, for example, the vexed ques- 
tion of union of Church and State as it 
has existed historically in Europe and 
latin America «nd their separation in 
the United States. In her task of guard- 
ing the deposit of faith, of maintaining 
the independence of her bishops, priests 
ind religious, the Church has been 
hampered in her work and has endured 
untold suffering and humiliation. On 
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the other hand, she has been able to do 
her work in the United States as a free 
church in a free country. Not that there 
was always and everywhere clear sail- 
ing in the States. But difficulties, 
whether within or without the fold, 
were not of government making. Even 
the Civil War, when Catholics fought 
on both sides, did not bring the savage 
reprisals and anti-clerical outbreaks so 
common in Europe. For all his apparent 
preference for separation of Church and 
State, however, Mr. Hales is well aware 
that a long tradition cannot with im- 
punity be flouted, that republican and 
free-thinking governments in Europe 
have an uneviable record of persecuting 
those who do not agree with them, and 
that their control of the schools has 
meant the secularization of education. 
Many other examples of the author's 
balanced judgment might be cited, did 
space permit. 

While the papacy through concordats 
and decrees was trying to save Christian 
civilization in Europe, she was not un- 
mindful of her duty to recover the faith 
in lands lost to Protestantism and to 
spread it in Africa and the Far East. 
Less spectacular was her interest in the 
poor, at home and abroad, and her con- 
stant effort to improve the social and 
economic condition of the working class. 
The encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo Anno accentuate an 
aspect of the positive influence of the 
papacy that has been given little atten- 
tion by non-Catholic historians. The dis- 
cussion of these documents is one of the 
most rewarding in this engaging 
account of the modern Church. 

Sister Mary Aucustina, B.V.M. 





American Freedom and Catholic 
Power, 1958, by Paul Blanshard. 
401 pp. Beacon Press. $3.95. 


W Bow SECOND edition is loaded with 
the most inappropriate ingredients 
for a work that pretends to be scholarly, 
objective, and “not about the Catholic 
faith.” The lack of truth, fairness, or 
even a decent respect for the religion of 
millions of his fellow Americans, should 
be obvious to any of Mr. Blanshard’s 
readers who are moderately intelligent, 
regardless of religion. This edition, like 





Paul Blanshard: ‘“Appalling’’ 


the first, justifies Will Herberg’s com- 
ment on the original, that it displays 
“vulgar anti-Catholicism on almost 
every page.” 

In a short review I can include only 
a few examples of scores of misrepre- 
sentations and insults. Consider: “the 
Church’s demand for full support of 
parochial schools”—neither I nor Mr. 
Blanshard has ever known of such a 
demand. He claims “abundant docu- 
mentation so that every controversial 
assertion may be supported by the latest 
items of evidence from the latest Cath- 
olic sources.” This is not true of any 
single instance of his most serious 
attacks. The “Catholic boycott of public 
schools’—in which the majority of 
young Catholics of America are en- 
rolled—is a strange example of the mean- 
ing of the word “boycott.” 

“The Pope as a Catholic dictator . . . 
Catholic absolutism . . . is both irrele- 
vant and fraudulent.” “The Catholic 
hierarchy uses the political power of 
some thirty-five million American Cath- 
olics to bring American foreign policy 
into line with Vatican temporal inter- 
ests.” “The American Catholic people 
. .. are compelled to accept nonreligious 
as well as religious policies that have 
been imposed upon them from abroad.” 
“Papal dictatorship in both religious and 
political fields.” If Mr. Blanshard had 


made even a slight examination of 


.American social history, he must know 


that these statements are false; he could 
not find, and did not offer, a scrap of 
evidence to substantiate them. Had he 
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so wished he could have found volumi- 
nous evidence to prove them false. 

“. . . the priest does not hesitate to 
extend the directive power of the con- 
fessional into the regions of politics, 
sociology, and economics . . . the record 
shows that . . . the confessional is used 

. to defeat British control in Malta, 
birth control reform in Massachusetts, 
and democratic government in Spain.” 
Every Catholic, and every non-Catholic 
who is interested enough to find out, 
knows that this whole discussion of the 
confessional (by one who protests that 
he is not writing about the Catholic 
faith) is false, silly, and insulting. 
Every careful and intelligent reader 
knows that Mr. Blanshard gives no evi- 
dence of the truth of any of it; nor does 
he tell through what type of magic he 
learned what goes on in the Catholic 
confessional, or what “record” he is talk- 
ing about. If he has made an elementary 
investigation of the confessional and 
the sacrament of penance, he knows 
that there is no such record, and can- 
not possibly be one. 

Like other propagandists who do not 
approve of our Constitutional doctrine 
of the relation of government to religion, 


Mr. Blanshard regularly avoids discuss- 
ing it in terms of the First Amend- 
ment’s language, but uses instead the 
extremely ambiguous phrase (not found 
in any of America’s forty-nine constitu- 
tions) “the separation of church and 
state.” This phrase, used by anyone, 
anywhere, has no communicable mean- 
ing unless the meaning is revealed by 
the context. Since it is not in any Amer- 
ican constitution, it has no constitution- 
al context, and so can have no consti- 
tutional meaning. 

Mr. Blanshard is disturbed by finding 
no Catholic “commitment whatever to 
the American conception of the separ- 
ation of church and state as set forth by 
the Supreme Court” [italics supplied]. 
He means the McCollum decision 
which mangled history, language, logic, 
and the records of Jefferson, Madison, 
and the First Congress, to arrive at the 
only decision in the entire history of the 
Court that uses this conception of the 
first clause of the First Amendment to 
over-rule state action, and thus to deny 
to the people of Illinois the precise free- 
dom which the First Amendment was 
designed to protect from federal inva- 


sion. The Catholic bishops had good 


company when they adversely criticised 
this decision (“denounced the highest 
American Court” in the Blanshard 
wording). This decision was criticised 
Cor denounced) in almost exactly the 
same words by twenty-five of the most 
eminent Protestant bishops, ministers, 
and educators, six months before the 
Catholic bishops commented on it. The 
Protestant and Catholic leaders were 
joined in the hostile criticism by the 
American Bar Association Journal, and 
by leading scholars in constitutional 
law. 

Mr. Blanshard grossly misrepresents 
the McCollum decision as the Court's 
clear rejection of the demands of sectar- 
ian schools on the public treasury. No 
sectarian schools were involved in any 
way in this case, and there was no de. 
mand on any public treasury. He writes 
that “the plaintiff [Mrs. McCollum] com- 
plained that her son was being indoc- 
trinated with Christian dogma at public 
expense in a public class room.” This is 
not true. Her son was not in these 
classes because she did not make a 
written request that he be allowed to 
attend. About 120 children were taking 
these classes (most of them Protestant, 
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writers present biographical sketches 
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some Catholic, a few Jewish); the 
Supreme Court upheld her claim that 
this program constituted an establish- 
ment c! religion—without mentioning 
which religion was established. 

Mr. Blanshard is wrong in most of 
his comments on censorship. He reports 
that as 2 result of the Miracle decision, 
“American films henceforth cannot be 
subjected to blind, prior restraint by 
flm censorship boards.” Probably cen- 
sors of films are not “blind” but they are 
at work, even in New York, and widely 
over the country, and will be if the 
Constitution is observed or unless the 
people of the various states repeal their 
censorship laws. The Miracle covered 
nothing but “sacrilegious” films under 
the wording of the New York law. Mr. 
Blanshard regularly alludes to the activ- 
ity of the Legion of Decency and the 
N.O.D.L. as censorship. These activi- 
ties, like those of dramatic critics and 
book reviewers, are criticism only, 
examples of the exercise of free speech 
which Mr. Blanshard does not like. 
Freedom of speech and press applies to 
dispraise as well as to praise. These or- 
ganizations have no power to arrest, 
fine, or imprison anyone who ignores 
their advice. Genuine censorship is gov- 
ernment empowered restriction. It can 
be enforced; violaters can be punished. 
It should not be confused with criticism. 

It is appalling to find that such a 
book as this can be written by a well 
educated American (University gradu- 
ate, Phi Beta Kappa, minister, and 
lawyer), can be praised by men holding 
positions that should belong only to 
scholars, and be widely sold to people 
who presumably can read. 


James M. O'NEILL 


Yonder One World, by Frank 
Moraes. 209 pp. Macmillan. 
$3.75. 


M r. Morass, one of India’s foremost 
journalists, has written this book 
because he is interested in “the relations 
between Asia and the West.” Equally, 
he believes good relations “depend as 
much on an understanding of personal- 
ities as of principles.” His book is an 
effort “to explain both and to present 
the Asian outlook” on such potentially 
world shattering problems as “Commu- 
nism, the future of democracy, state 
Planning and. free enterprise . . .” 
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Frank Moraes: ‘‘The Asian outlook” 


The explanations he gives of these 
great issues are set against the back- 
ground of Asia’s history, culture and ex- 
periences with the West. Historically, 
sustained contact between the two 
worlds began around the second half of 
the fourteenth century. Until then, “the 
political and scientific progress of the 
East and West was approximately 
equal.” But from that point on the West 
triumphed, as “Commerce, Christianity 
and Conquest marched hand in hand 
into the Orient.” However, it was “not 
Christianity,” Mr. Moraes is careful to 
point out, “but its concomitants of 
scientific and technological achieve- 
ments” that made possible Europe’s 
domination of Asia. Therefore, “in the 
cleavage between East and West, 
science, not religion, is the devisive and 
decisive factor.” 

Brought on in part by the spirit of her 
religions and philosophies, a sudden 
inertia fell upon the East in her con- 
frontation with the West. Unable to 
match the Western performance,. the 
continent fell prey to Western penetra- 
tion. 

No wonder, then, the democrats of 
the East and West are now often at 
odds with each other over the very 
question of democracy itself. Western 
democracies place the stress on “free- 
dom,” while Asians emphasize “political 
independence.” That is because Asians 
have experienced centuries of subjuga- 
tion under the West’s equation of free- 
dom with democracy. In consequence, 
they prefer to lay the stress on political 
independence—and hope that it can be 
realized in democratic freedom. 


And so it is with “free enterprise” as 
against a state-planned economy. Mr. 
Moraes says there is not the slightest 
chance that Asia will accept free enter- 
prise. Asia’s choice is between a “mixed 
economy . . . and Communism”; for, as 
against free enterprise, “an underde- 
veloped country with small capital re- 
sources and a large population has no 
alternative to Communism.” 

The same mentai focus is brought to 
bear on foreign affairs. Mr. Moraes be- 
lieves that Prime Minister Nehru was 
wrong in his tardiness to condemn Soviet 
liquidation of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. The United States roundly re- 
buked the Anglo-French aggression in 
Egypt. Yet “French massacres in Al- 
geria,” numerically, have been much 
greater than “Soviet butchery in Hun- 
gary. But the State Department has 
been noticeably silent and lukewarm on 
these happenings.” Why the double 
standard, Asians “justifiably” ask? 

This book contains many comparisons 
between Western and Eastern religion, 
culture and politics along with sharp 
observations of many of the world’s 
statesmen—Eisenhower, Adenauer, Mao 
Tse-tung, Nehru and others. 

A minor complaint must be registered 
against the way the book is organized. 
Comparisons between personages, coun- 
tries, ideas follow no particular order; 
they are interspersed here and there 
throughout the book. But that is an 
irritant, not a deterrent. For Frank 
Moraes in this book contributes much to 
the realization of “yonder one world.” 

Apert H. Mitrer 


Masters of Deceit, by J. Edgar 
Hoover. 374 pp. Holt. $5.00. 


N ow THAT the American people have 

been frightened as never before by 
the Russian sputniks, it is consoling to 
be told that just possibly the Commu- 
nists are not going to take over Wall 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue the 
week after next. J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, knows more about Communism as 
it operates here than any other person 
in the nation. He admits that Commu- 
nism has spread over about twenty-five 
per cent of the earth’s surface and now 
dominates about forty per cent of the 
world’s population, but he is still not 
hopelessly depressed. 
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You will have to read this book to 
learn all the reasons for his optimism. 
A few of them may be mentioned here. 
He points to the fact that although some 
Americans learn very slowly about the 
evils of Communism, they do learn. He 
mentions former vice president Henry 
A. Wallace as an example of a man who 
is no longer intrigued by the promises 
of Communism. Howard Fast and 
Richard Wright are others who are 
learning what most of us knew many 
years ago, namely that the Communist 
is not a liberal, that he is not a demo- 
crat, that he can not be a good American 
citizen. Hoover also gives us evidence 
that labor leaders who advance the 
Communist line are becoming increas- 
ingly unacceptable to the rank and file 
of labor. The absence of labor unions in 
the U.S.S.R. and the destruction of 
labor unions in Lodz, Poland, in 1957 
have been noted by our labor leaders. 
These men also recall what happened to 
the workers in the uprising in Hungary 
in 1956. They were liquidated. 

Negroes are learning rapidly that 
Communism uses them only as dupes. 
The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
“vigorously denounced Communist at- 
tempts at infiltration” on several occa- 
sions. B’nai Brith and the American 
Jewish League Against Communism 
and other Jewish organizations are also 
fighting the good fight against Commu- 
nism because these organizations know 
that the Jews have no religious freedom 
in Russia. They recall the report made 
by General Walter Bedell Smith to the 
effect that even during World War II 
Jews and Catholics were given no tem- 
porary benefits, such as were accorded 
to some other religious groups. By unit- 
ing the groups mentioned and other 
good Americans in a common fight 
against Communism, we are going to 
remain free. 

Paut Kinrery 


Madison Avenue, U.S.A., by Martin 
Mayer. 332 pp. Harper. $4.95. 


M rn. Mayer’s title needs no explana- 
tion. Madison Avenue has be- 
come a synonym for the advertising 
business, as Wall Street is a synonym 
for the world of finance. Here, on about 


a one-mile stretch running from the 200 
block to the 650, are to be found the 
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ofices of the giant agencies, the great 
national magazines, the radio and TV 
networks, “reps” and other powers 
which annually spend some ten billion 
dollars in advertising. The enlightened, 
says Mr. Mayer, call it the “communica- 
tions belt;” to the vulgar it is known as 
“ad alley” and “ulcer gulch.” 

On Madison Avenue are concocted 
the ads which try to persuade the aver- 
age John Doe that he will be a man of 
distinction if he drinks Lord Calvert 
whiskey. On it a score of talents—liter- 
ary, artistic, psychological, commercial— 
labor long hours in an attempt to make 
the average weary housewife or boy- 
crazy stenographer dream that she will 
have more sex-appeal in a Maidenform 
bra than in any other. It is a world in 
which success is measured by - Nielsen 
ratings and Politz audience studies, and 
where failure can result in the fall of 
individual or collective heads. It is a 
world, too, where any sense of loyalty— 
at least on the part of the advertiser 
toward his agency—seems to be totally 
non-existent. 

Advertising, as Mr. Mayer explains it, 
is a tripartite business. At the one ex- 
treme there is the “client” or advertiser, 
who has a product to sell and must 
somehow make the public not only 
know about it but want it. At the other 
there are the “media’—newspapers, 
magazines, radio and TV, billboards, 
etc.—_through whose channels the adver- 
tiser’s message can be brought to the 





Martin Mayer: Alt for fifteen per cent 


public’s attention. In between are the 
agencies, made up of people whose bugi- 
ness or profession it is to create effective 
advertising on the client’s behalf and 
place it—usually for fifteen per cent com- 
mission—with the media. It is _ this 
branch’ of the business which has always 
been the most publicized and glamor. 
ized, and which also, according to Mr, 
Mayer, involves the hardest work, long. 
est hours and smallest rewards. 

Three-fifths or more of his book deals 
with these agencies—specifically the 
“big four,” J. Walter Thompson Com. 
pany, N. W. Ayer & Son, Ted Bates & 
Company, and Foote, Cone & Belding. 
Roughly another two-fifths deals with 
the media. There is practically no con- 
sideration of the problems of the adver- 
tiser himself, which seems to me to con- 
stitute a serious imbalance. But over the 
years, in novels, plays, stories and 
articles, the agency business has been so 
maligned and misrepresented that the 
author's efforts to establish it as a de 
cent, honorable and hardworking pro 
fession, on a par with any other, can be 
met only with gratitude by anyone con- 
nected with advertising. 

Mr. Mayer’s theory that “advertising 
adds a new value to the existing values 
of the product” seems to me dubious at 
best. But all in all he has done a mar- 
velous job. It is not easy for an outsider, 
purely on the basis of interviews and re 
search, to catch the innner pulse of a 
business or profession as he has done, 
and it must be more difficult yet to pass 
that vitality on to the reader. This is re 
porting in the best and finest sense of 
the term. 

Cuar.es A. FECHER 


The American Stockholder, by J. A. 
Livingston. 290 pp. Lippincott. 
$4.95. 


Te MOST citizens the movements of 
the stock market have an aura d 
mystery. People fail to perceive the real 
significance of stock purchases and sales, 
or to understand why the Presidents 
illness should have such an impact on 
the ticker tape, or to comprehend why 
railroad magnate Robert R. Young 
would choose suicide as his means of 
escape. J. A. Livingston, financial editor 
of the Philadelphia Bulletin, sketches 
a profile of the stockholder today in 
The American Stockholder. In_ the 
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process, he reveals a penetrating insight 


into tue changing character of stock- ° 


holders, from the owner-operator-par- 
ticipant of yesteryear to the present in- 
yestor interested only in dividends, con- 
tent with present management and de- 
tached from most other corporate worry. 

Livingston, with deft humor, explains 
what the stockholder can do (remove 
management, sue the corporation or sell 
out), and what he is more likely to do 
when dissatisfied (the latter). He tells 
stories about the colorful people (Clar- 
ence H. Venner, Lewis D. Gilbert, 
Wilma Soss) and events (the Ford 
stock flotation, New York Central and 
Montgomery Ward proxy fights) that 
have made stockholder history. Finan- 
cial institutions have changed: New 
York Stock Exchange is no longer a 
private club, but is now a public insti- 
tution. The Security Exchange Com- 
mission is best characterized by Living- 
ston as public scrutiny which leads to 
self-scrutiny. 

In analyzing the aggregate behavior 
of 8,600,000 stockholders, Livingston 
develops his case. He disputes the em- 
phasis on corporate democracy since it 
“suggests a militancy among sharehold- 
ers that does not exist” (p. 20). In our 
consumeristic society, the emphasis on 
shareholding as an example of people’s 
capitalism “verges on a pathetic fallacy 
... a vicious image” (p. 17). Livingston 
reiterates this position throughout his 
presentation. He views proxy fights as 
struggles for control “not engineered, 
fnanced and strategied by simon-pure 
investors. They are the work of men 
with a yen for control, for managing” 
(p. 154). The author presents facts 
with ease, employs an engaging style and 
makes effective use of descriptive foot- 
notes. Repetitions occur (the annual 
meetings of U. S. Steel at Hoboken, 
New Jersey, are criticized four times in 
ten pages), but usually the repetition 
serves as emphasis. 

In his “Afterward” the author seeks 
to “look behind this facade of Good 
Citizenship and examine the sound 
consequence of the erosion of share- 
holder power . . .” He presents a plea 
for greater moral force in business. In 
some of the most provocative material 
contained in this interesting book, Liv- 
ingston hits out at the irrationality of 
executive compensation, the tax shelter- 
ed elite, the role of the institutional 
investor. 
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Although the author appears, by the 
end of his book, to have abandoned his 
search for “some independent, objective 
organization to appraise—rate—the man- 
agements of various companies . . .” he 
has carefully assessed the characteristics 
and nature of present owners. Moreover 
he has highlighted the need for positive 
morality in the market place. He be- 
lieves that individual stockholders re- 
semble spectators at a ball game: they 
can boo the umpire, boo the players, or 
applaud, but they do not have much 
affect on the play. Institutional investors 
are different, he contends; they can in- 
fluence the enterprise and it is they who 
must shoulder the moral obligation of 
defending stockholder rights. 

Brotuer Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V. 


Philadelphia Gentleman, by €E. 
Digby Baltzell. 440 pp. Free 
Press. $5.75. 


y= GENERAL reader would probably 
find this a rather dull book. Unless 
he were an avid reader of society col- 
umns and such, he would be bored by 
the succession of disjointed summaries 
of selected family histories and business 
connections. Indeed, even the sociologist 
will often find it difficult to escape the 
impression that there is a touch too 
much of awe and reverence in the 
author’s treatment of the “Proper Phila- 
delphians” who form his object of study. 

The work deserves an “A” for effort 
in that it attempts to move the study of 
social class in America out of the realm 
of the small and middle-sized town and 
into the realm of the major metropolis. 
It cannot be denied that several of his 
chapters—especially those dealing with 
the relationships between the class 
structure and the factors of neighbor- 
hood, religion and club associations—are 
quite successful. Less successful, how- 
ever, is the presentation of his principal 
thesis that he is reporting upon the 
“making” of a national upper class. 
Though he does show that representa- 
tive families of the upper classes of 
many large American cities are being 
brought together by the forces-of educa- 
tion (through the growing preference 
for Ivy League schools and colleges) and 
recreation (through the tendency to 
favor certain locales for vacation season 
residence), he has not convinced this 
reader that this “coming-together” is 
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PUT OFF 
THY SHOES 


A Journey through 
Palestine 


This is the record of a journey both 
physical and spiritual—a picture of 
today’s Palestine infused with the 
timeless air of the Holy Land. Be- 
cause it has been seen by a writer’s 
eye, known by a scholar’s mind, and 
felt by a Catholic soul, this book 
brings to life the present day world 
of Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Jaffa, Naza- 
reth, Caesarea, the Kibbutzin and the 
Arab refugee camps as never before. 
Illustrated. 

$3.50 


Jacques Maritain 


REFLECTIONS 
ON AMERICA 


After twenty-odd years of living in 
America, M. Maritain offers some 
vital and provocative thoughts on this 
country. He finds us much-maligned 
—but far from invulnerable. A broad 
field comes under his scrutiny—the 
race question; our attitudes to work 
and leisure, to sex, marriage and hap- 
piness, to intellectual life; and the 
most common charge levelled against 
us by Europeans—our materialism. 


$3.50 


At all bookstores. 
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The Lite and the 
Writings of Two 
Spiritual Giants 


St Bernard 
of Clairvaux 
By BRUNO S. JAMES 


A learned, vigorous biography of one 
of the cardinal figures of medieval 
Christianity who founded monasteries 
in the farthest corners of western 
civilization, counseled and sometimes 
fearlessly rebuked popes and kings, 
made peace between armies, preached 
the Second Crusade, healed a schism 
in the papacy, and remained a great 
monk and mystic. 


“St. Bernard was one of the great 
creative figures of medieval Christian- 
ity. Father Scott-James has given us 
a most perceptive and understanding 
life of him, both scholarly and notably 
well written.’”— A. L. ROWSE, The 
Sunday Times (London) $2.75 


An 
Augustine 
Synthesis 


Compiled by 
ERICH PRZYWARA 


“An excellent and beautiful book.”— 
J. L. SPAETH, America 


“This edition, drawing upon the best 
English translations, offers almost 500 
pages of passages chosen with a dis- 
crimination eloquent of profound 
scholarship and arranged to achieve a 
genuine integration of the ideas of 
that thinker credited with having 
shifted, practically single-handed, the 
intellectual center of gravity from 
East to West.”—-SISTER MARIA AN- 
CILLA, The Hartford Courant 


“The result is quite unusually inter- 
esting, and has been produced by the 
exercise of great skill.”.—The Times 
Literary Supplement (London) 


A Harper Torchbook. $1.95 


At your bookseller 
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necessarily making for a single upper 
class on a national scale. 

More disturbing, however, is the sus- 
picion that Baltzell has not succeded in 
giving an adequate analysis of Philadel- 
phia’s upper class structure. As his prin- 
cipal selecting sources, he has depended 
upon Who's Who to furnish him with 
what he terms Philadelphia’s elite (de- 
fined as “those individuals who are the 
most successful and stand at the top of 
the functional class hierarchy”) and the 
Social Register to isolate the upper class 
(defined as “a group of families whose 
members are descendants of successful 
individuals [elite members] of one, two, 
three or more generations ago”). In this 
reader's judgment these two sources 
(Who’s Who and The Social Register) 
serve as good confirmatory indices but 
never as the basic selection sources for 
a major study of social class. It seems 
incredible that no apparent effort was 
made to utilize more direct methods—in- 
cluding, for instance, interviews with 
clearly representative upper class mem- 
bers—in developing, or.at least in vali- 
dating, the study. 

One meets occasional evidences that 
the author may have developed too close 
a personal attachment to his object of 
study, leading him to overstress the im- 
portance of an aristocratic upper class 
and its traditions to the wholesome func- 
tioning of a democracy. At one point he 
seems to see some significance in the 
fact that both World Wars began just 
after Australian tennis teams defeated 
United States teams in Davis Cup com- 
petition. Similarly, one might wonder 
just how impressed the Jew or the 
Negro might be by the author’s state- 
ment that “The exclusive American 
country club is, in a sense, a highly 
democratic institution; here, for the first 
time, is a club that does not discriminate 
on the basis of age or sex. . .” 

Gorpon C. ZAHN 


The Lonesome Road, by Saunders 
Redding. 355 pp. Doubleday. 
$5.75. 


| T HAS BEEN a common frustration of 
educated Negroes that they often 
have felt they had no choice but to turn 
from their trained vocations and join 
full-time the cause of the advancement 
of the Negro. This has sometimes re- 
sulted in bringing some of the ablest 


and finest minds to write on the plight 


‘ of the Negro in America, but it has also 


brought on a degree of passion and in- 
tensity that made much of their writing 
necessarily less objective than it other- 
wise might have been. 

It is precisely this lack of torment and 
bitterness that is the most immediately 
striking characteristic of The Lonesome 
Road. 

The author, professor and head of the 
English Department at Hampton Insti- 
tute in Virginia, has not only told his 
story objectively, he has done the rare 
thing of writing a piece of history with 
literary excellence as well. Under the 
subtitle, “The Negro’s Part in Amer- 
ica,” he has reconstructed the story of 
the Negro against the background of 
the major social, political and economic 
forces at work in the United States as 
a whole. By so doing, it is possible for 
the reader to see the role and share of 
the Negro as inextricably intertwined 
with all the most important currents 
that shape American life, rather than 
simply as a consequence of the white 
man’s hatred for his black-skinned 
countryman or the Negro’s supposed 
essential inferiority. 

It is true, of course, that it is hardly 
a great consolation to Negroes to be in- 
formed that more of them are lynched 
during times of economic depression; 
that American democracy sometimes 
shows flashes of promise during a war; 
that the perpetual struggle for full par- 
ticipation in American life, while a con- 
stitutional—and now legal—premise, is 
still far from a realized fact. And yet, as 
invidious as these things admittedly are, 
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no social problems admit of the most in- 
telligent solution if they are isolated 
from the context which gave rise to 
them and which give them their mean- 
ing. 

In that context, Professor Redding 
captures the life and times of over a 
dozen nationally and _ internationally 
prominent Negroes, including Frederick 
Douglass, Booker T. Washington, Mar- 
cus Garvey, Robert S. Abbott, Walter 
White, A. Philip Randolph and Thur- 
good Marshall. This roster includes 
mentalities and personalities ranging 
from the high-minded, freedom-think- 
ing, illiterate slave like Sojourner Truth 
to the shrewd and intellectually sophis- 
icated Thurgood Marshall. 

I know of no other book on the 
Negro in America that is the result of 
such obvious scholarship, and yet reads 
like a first class novel. 

Avpert H. MiLier 


Created Equal? The Complete Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debates of 1858. 
Edited by Paul M. Angle. 422 pp. 
University of Chicago Press. 
$7.50. 


NE HUNDRED years ago the Repub- 

lican Party nominated Abraham 
Lincoln to contest the incumbency to 
the United States Senate of Stephen A. 
Douglas, the Democratic Party candi- 
date. In addition to speaking at many 
party rallies, the candidates engaged in 
seven formal debates from the same plat- 
form. The present volume includes 
those debates and five earlier speeches 
which must be considered integral parts 
of the historic campaign. 

In an excellent introduction, Mr. 
Angle presents the historical back- 
ground of the debates, highlighting the 
central issue of slavery in the territories. 
For the first time in our history a major 
political campaign was reported in 
modern fashion. Reporters traveled with 
the candidates and the speeches were 
taken down stenographically. By quo- 
ting from contemporary newspapers, 
Mr. Angle is able to convey to us some- 
thing of the drama and excitement the 
debates aroused in Illinois communities. 

Lincoln’s attitude towards the Negro 
was fundamentally the same as that of 
Douglas. Neither would place the 
Negro on an equality with the white 
man, either politically or socially. But 
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Drawing based on sketches made in 1845 and 1846 


Douglas made it perfectly clear that he 
would be satisfied with a continuance of 
the Negro’s inferior status whereas 
Lincoln looked forward to the time 
when slavery would no longer stain 
American democracy and when the 
Negro would at least have an equal 
chance to advance to the limit of his 
capabilities. Douglas was an advocate of 
white supremacy; Lincoln believed that 
slavery was a moral issue and that its 
spread should be resisted to the utmost. 

The Civil War settled the issue of 
slavery. But it did not settle the ques- 
tion of economic and social status or the 
civil rights of the Negro in American 
society. These crucial issues are still be- 
fore us. 

The results of the debates were that 
Douglas won re-election but so antago- 
nized the southern wing of his party 
that he failed to win the presidency in 
1860. Lincoln failed to win a seat in the 
Senate but he acquired a national repu- 
tation which made it possible for him 
to win the Republican nomination for 
the presidency two years after the con- 
clusion of the debates. 


Joun J. O'Connor 


Thirteen Days to Glory, by Lon 
Tinkle. 255 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$3.95. 


| | Paiute IN A smooth style, with 


scrupulous attention to exactness, 
the author has detailed events leading 


The Alamo under fire 


up to the Mexican assault on the Alamo, 
and the days of the actual siege. He has 
a fine sense of the dramatic, but he has 
not allowed it to obscure the historian’s 
love of precise truth. 

To explain many of the complexities, 
the author has gone back into the per- 
sonal histories of the more important 
leaders and has made them live again 
for us. Some, like David Crockett, are 
actually in need of rescue from extrav- 
agant admirers who have befogged their 
real lives with a mass of incredible 
legend. Mr. Tinkle writes with an evi- 
dent sense of pride in the Texan’s 
heroic deeds. 

His story opens on the morning of 
February 3, 1836, with a sentry, Daniel 
William Cloud, standing in the bell 
tower of San Fernando Church in San 
Antonio looking along the western hor- 
izon for movement. In due time he 
spied the approach of Santa Anna’s 
army and rang the alarm bell. One by 
one, with the inevitability of Greek 
tragedy, events advanced into their 
proper places and the struggle was 
under way. The author is expert in 
changing tempo: he fills in the back- 
ground, gives personal information on 
main combatants, reports incidents that 
accurately reveal character. 

Even to a student who already is 
familiar with these events, Mr. Tinkle’s 
account of the last days is magnificent. 
The final assault that sent the solid 
Mexican columns surging at the fort is 
a climax to days of unbelievably savage 
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fighting. No adult Texan combatant 
escaped alive. For much detail of the 
last day the story relies on testimony of 
eye-witnesses within the Alamo. 

Mr. Tinkle is to be congratulated on 
a brilliant piece of historical writing 
that reads as thrillingly as any adven- 
ture story. 


L. V. Jacks 


J. B., by Archibald MacLeish. 153 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 


y= is a play of discovery and redis- 
covery. In it are intuitions of infinity 
as well as finite compassion for the 
frailty and the strength that is man. 

The theme of the play is taken direct- 
ly from the Book of Job. Whatever 
danger there is in building the play so 
directly on the undergirding structure 
of that great book of the Bible, it is 
blotted out by the effect which the flex- 
ible and supple handling of the story 
has on the reader. What happens in 
reading this play (and what would hap- 
pen, I think, to a more marked degree in 
a viewing of this play) is that the reader 
does what a reader ought to do for 
empathic response. He asks himself: 
“What is suffering? What will I be like 
in suffering? What the moment of de- 
mand? How shall I shape the words 
affirming, “The Lord gives; the Lord 
takes away; blessed is the name of the 
Lord.’ ”? 

The plot structure of the play takes 
technique from dynamic experimenta- 
tions in the history of the theatre. The 
basis of the whole is the kind of sim- 
plicity which reaches for universality. 
MacLeish writes: 

The scene throughout is a corner inside 

an enormous circus tent where a side show 

of some kind has been set up. There is a 

rough stage across the corner, on the left 

of which a wooden platform has been built 
at a height of six or seven feet. A wooden 
ladder leans against it. . . Clothes that have 
the look of vestments of many churches 
and times have been left at one side. . . . 
The feel is of a public place at late night, 


the audience gone, no one about but may- 
be a stagehand somewhere cleaning up, 


fooling with the lights. 

The last phrase “fooling with the 
lights” makes suggestion of the uncer- 
tainties of light on life’s experience—an 
uncertainty carried out completely in 
the play with the use of raw wires and 
dangling bulbs, and the brightening 
and deadening of illumination. 
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Life is not so much a warfare in this 
play as it is a lonely stand against the 
onslaught of death and desolation, crime 
and disease, and the terrible aloneness 
of the moment when one is forsaken— 
not only by the beloved—but apparently 
by the God who made the beloved. 

Mr. Zuss and Mr. Nickles, the circus 
vendors who take the parts of God and 
Satan—lifting their masks to the bone 
line of their features as well as to the 
larger frame of their symbolic values— 
recall the figures of the moralities mov- 
ing from trap door or balcony to the 
middle place of the world, but they do 
not remain at the point of this recall. 
They belong integrally to this play—not 
as devices—but as propulsions. 

As they echo,. or—shaken—listen to 
the words from the Book of Job, as they 
lean from the ladder to watch J. B. and 
Sarah in the security of their Thanks- 
giving dinner surrounded by their 
children, and later in their agonies of 
loss, they compel attention. Though one 
knows, as one knows in Oedipus or in 
Othello the way the story must go, one 
has the same impossible hope that the 
complications will not move forward 
with such unalterable order. 

When MacLeish suggests that—if at 
all possible—no intermission take place 
between the scenes, the reader is in 
accord with him for he has been quick- 
ened to the life of the play, and life 
does not take pause. 

The problem of poetry as a vehicle 
for drama is controverted with each play 
in which its tensile strength is a med- 





Archibald MacLeish: Intuitions of infinity 


ium of experiment. MacLeish succeeds 
remarkably with his poetic dialogue, 
The rhythm and tension—and these two 
as one—poise surely between statement 
and response. 

The language has the edge of dark- 
ness on it: always the mystery of life 
and love, pain and desire. It sustains a 
high pitch without ornate imagery, 
without suggesting the complex. It is 
built on the strength of the heritage. 

At the end of the play, Sarah returns 
to J. B. Love is the total word between 
the two as it must be the total word in 
life. Sarah comes back with a sprig of 
forsythia in her hand. For an American- 
April - time - backyard - front - lawn - 
suburban symbol of the tenaciousness 
and resurgence of love, MacLeish’s sig- 
net in the hand of Sarah is admirable. 

If this review is enthusiastic, it was so 
read, and so written. This is a play as 
ancient as tomorrow’ anguish and 
triumph. Above the knot of contradic- 
tion is the knife of faith—and the poise 
is suspenseful. 


Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


Rembrandt, by Otto Benesch. Trans- 
lated by James Emmons. 154 pp.; 
56 reproductions in full color. 
Skira. $5.75. 


AT™ ONLY twenty-two pages of bio 
graphical material, Mr. Otto 
Benesch, director of the Albertina, 
Vienna, sums up the life of Rembrandt 
Van Rijn as follows: “He died on 
October 4, 1669, aged sixty-three, after a 
life poor in outward events but vastly 
rich in inner experiences.” The death of 
Rembrandt’s young and beautiful wife, 
Saskia, his liason with more than one 
woman, his rejection by fellow-painters 
and towns-people are only a few of the 
outward events which terminated in his 
friendless old age. 

It is the rich inner experience of the 
greatest master of the Dutch school of 
paintng that Mr. Benesch studies, with 
human understanding and psychological 
insight, in the main body of this critical 
work. After only a short period of train 
ing with the Italian-motivated Pieter 
Lastman, Rembrandt mastered most of 
the technical problems of painting and 
went on to develop the inner essence 
of his subjects in a highly personal style. 
While his early work reflected the real 
ism of Caravaggio and the use of 
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chiaroscuro (a technique employing a 
dramatic play of light and shade), it 
was personalized with the particular 
psychic undercurrents he thought per- 
yaded the scene at the time. 

After the death of Saskia, whom he 

inted innumerable times, he entered 
his biblical period, when his palette 
changed from the brilliance of the in- 
directly observed Italian school to more 
subdued, grayed-off hues, as in the Sup- 
pr at Emmaus and the Holy Family 
gries. Benesch says, “He has turned in- 
creasingly to the broken tones that en- 
hance the chromatic richness of mono- 
chrome harmonies . . . He delighted in 
gizing on moments of high tension, 
dramatic suspense or imminent catas- 
tophe.” Always his use of light and 
shade was arbitrary, but logical. 

In his last period Rembrandt pre- 
figured the impressionists in his use of 
impasto (thick layers of paint laid on 
with the palette knife) but in any case, 
Benesch insists, his method of painting 
was never an end in itself, but a way 
of revealing his innermost thoughts. 

The fifty-six reproductions in full 
color, among which are the famous The 
Night Watch, Portrait of Jan Six and 
the Syndics of the Drapers’ Guild, are 
remarkably faithful, a tribute to the 
laste, sensitivity and perfectionism of 
Albert Skira, selector and publisher. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Early Medieval Painting: From the 
Fourth to the Eleventh Century, 
Texts by Andre Grabar and Carl 
Nordenfalk, translated by Stuart 
Gilbert. 98 reproductions in full 
color. Skira. $22.50. 


T= FIRST of two volumes covering 

with scholarly analytical interpreta- 
tion the periods of development of 
Christian art during the early mediaeval 
and Romanesque periods has made a 
welcome appearance, for these are cen- 
turies which have been too long neglect- 
ed. The skilled explanatory analysis of 
Andre Grabar and Carl Nordenfalk en- 
livens interest in the naive charm of 
iconographic details as envisioned by 
the fertile imagination of the mediaeval 
artists. ‘These artists later provided rich 
source material which contributed large- 
ly to the development of European art, 
and yet their material was widely 
varied, deriving motifs, styles and tech- 
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“Tobit eal Hannah,” illustration irae “Rembrandt” 


““Moments of high tension, dramatic suspense or imminent catastrophe” 


niques from widespread and greatly dif- 
fering civilizations of the East and 
West. 

Among the many examples of fresco, 
mosaic and book illustration which the 
publisher Skira has so beautifully repro- 
duced in full color we find frescoes from 
the catacombs and from the crypts of 
the older churches of Rome. These are 
somewhat damaged, but they still show 
vigor, simplicity and direct approach. In 
many we observe obvious relationship 
to the Roman style mingling harmoni- 
ously with the hieratic stylization of the 


Byzantine manner. Book illumination is 
exemplified in many types from the in- 
terlaced designs of Ireland to the sym- 
bolic, illusionistic and narrative pages of 
western Europe and the Christian 
countries of the east, where oriental in- 
fluence creeps in. There are fine pen- 
like sketches such as Winchester’s “Har- 
rowing of Hell” or the free brush 
strokes of the Gospel Book of Ebbo. 
Expert color printing has given all these 
a delightfully brilliant clarity. Rich with 
gold and color, the books were the prec- 
ious possessions of emperors, kings and 
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bishops. By adding the magnificent 
mosaics to its illustrations, Early Medi- 
eval Painting goes beyond its title to in- 
clude the third color medium employed 
in Christian art of the same centuries. 
It is a happy addition, since it is so 
closely related to the other two media. 
Background material is presented in a 
scholarly interpretive text which is in 
itself fascinating as well as informative. 
Gathering these diverse forms of illumi- 
nation and illustration in one volume 
makes comparison facile and stimulates 
interest in characterization of style. The 
artists of these past ages freely exercised 
their constructive imagination, and to- 
day their skill captivates us with its 
revelation of the vital role the medieval 
artist played in the development of the 
art of the Church even to the present 
time. That role emphasizes the breadth 
and continuity of the Christian faith. 
Sister Mary Janet, B.V.M. 


Adventure in Architecture, by 
Whitney S. Stoddard. 127 pp. 
Longmans, Green. $8.50. 


The Chapel at Ronchamp, by Le 


Corbusier. 136 pp. Praeger. 
$5.50. 
P ensars the two most famous 


churches of recent times are the 
Chapel at Ronchamp, France, which 
already exists, and the monastic church 
of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minnesota, which as yet is only on the 
drawing board and in the shape of a 
model. ‘The former was built as a chapel 
of pilgrimage up in the mountains of 
the Old World, and the latter is planned 
as a great monastic church in the New. 

The little book on Ronchamp, by that 
great architect, Le Corbusier, is a book 
something like the chapel itself. It is 
very puzzling at first sight, difficult to 
make out. However, once the first shock 
is over, we realize that here is the dis- 
closure, by the man himself, of his 
innermost thoughts as the process of in- 
vention is going on. The. photographs 
and the drawings, as well as the text, 
give an intimate and clear exposition of 
all that went into the making of this 
extraordinary, revolutionary, little 
chapel in concrete and glass. It is cer- 
tainly a book which will give all those 


interested in sacred art much. material 


for study and inspiration. 
Corbusier remarks that the key to this 
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building is light, which he makes use 
of in an extraordinary and revealing 
way. For instance the roof does not rest 
on the walls but a few inches above, 
so that a slit of light, as he says, pours 
down from that point. There is an ob- 
servation, however, | would like to 
make: can this chapel be the prototype 
for the new style in church architec- 
ture? Its lack of simple shape, even in 
so small an area, would lead one to 
think that it will not. It will serve, per- 
haps, as a dissolvent of the older forms 
and force others to think again. 

The book on St. John’s new chapel is 
very different. Here we have a very 
business-like history of the whole 
process by which this great monastery 
came to have so modern a design. The 
first problem was to choose the architect. 
In the book we are given the letter sent 
out by Abbot Baldwin to a number of 
world-famous architects, telling them 
the problem and asking them if they 
would be ready to serve. A number of 
them went to the Abbey, met with the 
monks, discussed the problem and with- 
drew. Then the monks found that they 
were in substantial agreement as to 
which of the architects they thought 
they could work with best. This was 
Marcel Breuer. The book gives a history 
of the discussions between the architect 
and the monks, during which they learn- 
ed from one another. 

Then follows the story of how the 
whole new plan for St. John’s Abbey 
was worked out; a series of buildings 
will be constructed on the site in such 
a way so as not to interrupt the normal 
course of life. This plan is to be put 
into effect over a period of 100 years. 

Some of the church’s features are of 


particular interest. ‘The monks are in g 
retro-choir. This, however, is no revoly- 
tion because a number of monastic 
churches in Europe, both ancient and 
modern, have already used this method 
of bringing the faithful near the altar, 

The lighting in St. John’s Church is 
unusual, There are, at the sides, only 
very low windows so that the eye is 
not drawn away from the central altar 
by the light coming in from the peri- 
phery. At the entrance, there is a great 
banner which will reflect the sun on to 
a great honeycomb window which faces 
north; thus most of the light will come 
from behind the faithful and in no 
way be a distraction. 

A feature of this design is the afore- 
mentioned banner. Its purpose, besides 
that of reflecting light on to the win 
dow, is to hold the bells of the abbey 
and to provide the space for a hollow 
cross in it. There is no doubt that this 
structure is the one that will catch the 
eye. Some may find it exaggerated, just 
as in the past some have considered 
-Owers an extravagance. 

All in all this book is most satisfac- 
tory, both from the monastic and archi- 
tectural point of view. The text is 
accompanied by numerous illustrations 
and drawings. 

Cotumsa Cary-E.wes, O.S.B. 


American Classics Reconsidered, 
edited by Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J. 307 pp. Scribners. $4.95. 


A’ A TIME when the productivity of 
Catholic scholars is being serious 
ly questioned, an anthology of criticism 
on this high level comes like a pledge 





Illustration from “Adventure in Architecture” 
Marcel Breuer’s early sketch of the Church of St, John’s, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Harold Gardiner: Contending forces 


of a positive answer. “This is the first 
time, to my knowledge,” says the Rev- 
erend Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., in the 
Preface, “that a group of Catholic 
scholars has ever engaged in a corporate 
appraisal of our nineteenth-century 
American literary heritage. 

In articles carefully documented and, 
on the whole, well-written, ten scholars 
evaluate significant literature of the pre- 
Civil War period in the full light of 
the Christian tradition. They have 
looked beyond the immediate environ- 
mental pressures of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to discover, where evident, a cul- 
tural continuity rooted in the whole 
Christian past. This is not to say, of 
course, that the writers would have been 
better craftsmen if they had known and 
accepted the fullness of the Christian 
heritage. But the nature of the tensions 
within their writings can be fully appre- 
ciated only when we “properly gauge 
the contending forces.” Thus as we 
observe how many of the major writers 
react to the half-truths of Calvinism, 
Unitarianism, or Transcendentalism, we 
can appreciate how their attitudes har- 
monize rather than conflict with the full 
Catholic tradition. Even more impor- 
tantly, from a literary viewpoint, we can 
Perceive the range and depth of the 
tensions at work within their writings 
and see from a better perspective the 
quality of what Father Gardiner calls 
‘their really towering achievement.” 

In the lead essay, Robert C. Pollock, 
Philosophy professor at Fordham’s Grad- 
uate School, notes the fresh insights 
which come from Emerson’s “esthetic 
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sensibility which held him fast to a con- 
crete and experiential method” in_ his 
approach to such problems as the nature 
of knowledge, man’s “irreplaceable uni- 
queness” and yet his necessary openness 
to other men, to Nature, and to the 
Divine Reality beyond it. That his 
achievement harmonizes with elements 
in the Christian tradition is clear from 
the fact that the symbolic consciousness, 
within the tradition, has always held its 
own, despite the passion for logic usual- 
ly associated with Scholasticism. 

As for the other essays, it is impossi- 
ble in this brief review to do any sort of 
justice to the high quality of research 
which is so evident. Teachers of Amer- 
ican literature familiar with Geoffrey 
Stone’s work will welcome the article 
he contributes on Melville’s “battle be- 
tween the head and the heart.” Mr. 
Stone does not accept the conventional 
parallelism so often suggested between 
Billy Budd’s fate and the Crucifixion or 
the Fall. 

We can only mention that Michael 
F. Moloney and Joseph Schwartz, both 
of the Marquette University English 
department, present eminently readable 
and penetrating studies of Thoreau and 
Hawthorne respectively. Charles Brady 
author of Viking Summer, Stage of 
Fools and other books, interprets Cooper 
as a mythmaker and Christian romancer 
with archetypal characters and chal- 
lenging ambivalence. The Reverend 
Joseph E. O'Neill, S.J., editor-in-chief 
of Thought, writes on Longfellow as a 
definitely minor but significant poet. 
Jeremiah K. Durick sees Poe as the 
alienated artist and symbolist who is still 
not fully understood. Ernest Sandeen of 
Notre Dame declares that Whitman is 
neither a mystic nor a religious teacher 
but a “great primitive poet” believing in 
no morals at all but devoted to the “un- 
inhibited spirit of primeval energy.” In 
the last essay, Mason Wade, editor of 
The Journals of Francis Parkman and 
The Oregon Trail, appraises the work 
of four.. “classical” historians—Prescott, 
Bancroft, Motley and Parkman. 

As in the “Christian appraisals” 
underlying Fifty Years of the American 
Novel and the series on The Great 
Books, Father Gardiner has brought to- 
gether a number of critics who evaluate 
literature within an “intellectual frame 
work of accurately defined philosophical 
and theological beliefs.” Lest this review 
be too eulogistic, however, may we sug- 








MEXICO: LAND OF 
MARY’S WONDERS 


Joseph L. Cassidy 


Father Cassidy’s book has unique 
charm. In telling of the mercies and 
miracles worked through Our Lady’s 
intercession in Mexico, the many his- 
toric statues and pictures of her there 
and the pious legends which make 
them dear, the author has retained 
all the childlike simplicity of the 
people and the warmth of their love 
for Mary. Fully illustrated with 
photographs. Ready soon. 


NEW MEXICO 
TRIPTYCH 


Fray Angelico Chavez 


A woodcarver whose santos are 
stolen; an old hunchback who comes 
into her own; a horse-thief innocent 
of wrong intent—theirs are the 
stories Fray Angelico paints. A 
charming book beautifully produced. 

86 pp., $1.25 


THE SANCTIFIER 


Archbishop Luis M. Martinez 


Translated by 
Sister M. Aquinas, O.S.U. 


A detailed, lucid exposition of the 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit; their fruits; 
when and how they are received; how 
they are employed. An unusually 
handsome volume. 332 pp., $4.00 


DIRECTING BOYS 
AND STUDENTS 


Ernest Mackey, S.J. 


The skillful and experienced retreat- 
master who wrote this book— the 
only book on adolescent retreats yet 
to appear—has presented all the con- 
crete points of planning, conducting, 
and following up such a retreat. Use- 
ful also for conferences. 

224 pp., $3.00 


Your bookstore or Dept. 4-2589 


_$T. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


PATERSON, N.J. 
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gest that the articles on Brownson, 
Longfellow, and the historians are more 
appropriate for a literary history of nine- 
teenth century writings than for a 
volume entitled American Classics Re- 
considered. At the same time, we ques- 
tion why the works of Emily Dickinson 
and Henry Adams, acknowledged 
classics, were excluded since the time 
limits mentioned in the Preface seem 
rather arbitrary. But, of course, these 
matters are open to discussion. On the 
whole, this book represents the kind of 
collaboration vitally needed in the field 
of Catholic writing. 
StsterR Mary Aouin, B.V.M. 


The Greek Experience, by C. M. 
Bowra. 211 pp. World. $6. 


T HE DECLINE in the numbers of those 
who actually study Greek in school 
makes it all the more important to have 
a larger number of people understand- 
ing the ancient Greek civilization, since 
our civilization derives as much from 
Greece as from Palestine. 

A complete understanding of the 
Greek tradition is not possible without a 
knowledge of Greek but books such as 
this present one are an excellent sub 
stitute. Sir Maurice Bowra, a distin- 
guished scholar, administrator and wit 
of Oxford University, has made a 
special study not only of classical litera- 
ture but also of medieval and modern 
poetry. As one would expect from a 
man of this background, the strongest 
parts of the book are those which give 
an appreciation of Greek literature. 

The book takes a series of subjects 
such as the Heroic Outlook, the Gods, 
the Good Man and the Good Life, the 
Plastic Vision, the Place of Reason, and 
illustrates Greek thought about them 
from Greek literature. Where the sub- 
jects are literary and artistic, this meth- 
od is seen at its best, but Sir Mau- 
rice seems less at home the more the 
subjects become political or philosophi- 
cal. The chapter on the Place of Reason 
is more of a catalogue and less of a unity 
than the others. 

The great achievements of the 
Greeks were, of course, in the field of 
humanism, and Sir Maurice gives an 
excellent and very authoritative general 
view of the Greek appreciation of man’s 
natural dignity and capacities. The 
Christian reader might expect, however, 
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since this is an appraisal of the Greeks 
and not simply an eulogy, to find an 
account of the shortcomings of Greek 
humanism. From the absence of the idea 
of creation followed their lack of any 
sense of man’s dependence on_ his 
creator. Consequently the Christian vir- 
tue which would probably have seemed 
strangest to the Greeks is humility. Their 
substitute for it was a keen sense of 
hubris, or pride, which is only partially 
satisfactory. Hubris is avoided because it 
normally entails nemesis or vengence: 
the motive is fear. With humility the 
motive is love. 

The sixty-four pages of illustrations 
are rather uneven. Some of the architec- 
tural photographs have the wistful 
charm of an early daguerreotype, but 
the photographs of sculpture are excel- 
lent and well-chosen. Those who are 
thinking of putting the book into school 
libraries should inspect the plates before 
they do so. The index is inadequate. 

Despite these defects the book is a 
most valuable survey of what the Greeks 
thought and did. 


Timotuy Horner, O.S.B. 


Science and Human Values, by J. 
Bronowski. 94 pp. Messner. $3. 


ocror Bronowski, an_ applied 

mathematician in the British Civil 
Service, provides us with another effort 
relating science to a broad world view. 
For some years now various scientists 
have worked hard connecting truths 
and values of science with such fields as 
art, politics and philosophy. In older 
works, roughly speaking those written 
before World War II, the dominant 
note of such efforts was an intellectual 
framework characterized by logical pos- 
itivism: science is truth, all else is basi- 
cally nonesense. This was a rather chilly 
climate for poetry, history, religion. 
Most of the recent efforts, notably books 
by Schrodinger and Conant, and in- 
cluding the present work, follow a 
rather more open inspiration. Here the 
theory of science is still more or less that 
of the Vienna Circle, but logical positiv- 
ism is no longer allowed to make non- 
sense of everything else. Rather, each 
level of discourse and experience is 
recognized as having intrinsic value 
Ceven “truth value”), and relationships 
are traced, rather than entire subjects 
being arbitrarily annexed or expelled. 


The author treats his subject in three 
lectures: “The Creative Mind,” “The 
Habit of Truth” and “The Sense of 
Human Dignity.” The most interesting 
and most valuable is the first, which jg 
a splendid declaration of the creative 
nature of original thought, including 
scientific, and of the deep kinship be 
tween the artistic and the scientific ex. 
perience. The roles of imagination, 
analogy, intuition, in the creative con- 
tributions of Kepler, Newton, Bohr and 
others are indicated. The treatment is 
evocative rather than definitive, and lots 
of gaps remain. 

The second lecture has a number of 
serious flaws. The author has not under- 
stood, or he regards as unimportant, the 
work of such eminent historians of 
science as Sarton and Crombie concern- 
ing the pre-Renaissance history of 
science. Nor does he appreciate the 
significance of the medieval intellectual 
enterprise. With ridiculous oversimpli- 
fication he sets up an argument be 
tween Thomas Aquinas and Abelard on 
a relatively phony issue, a poor thing to 
do in a section called “The Habit of 
Truth.” A better contribution is his in- 
sistence that the logical positivists, as 
well as the operationalists, over-simplify 
discussions of the nature of science by 
refusing to consider the _ creative 
element in doing science. It is of course 
precisely that ingredient which submits 
least readily to logical or operational 
analysis! 

The final section, “The Sense of 
Human Dignity,” attempts to show that 
the social and creative aspects of the 
scientific enterprise provide us with 
values adequate to all human problems 
and situations. This is obviously true 
in the sense that any good, true and 
beautiful human effort provides such 
values, but the author fails in his effort 
to elaborate this and make it explicit. 
Yet the treatment sparkles: “Science 
confronts the work of one man with 
that of another and grafts each on each; 
and it cannot survive without justice 
and honor and respect between man 
and man.” 

The book will interest all who wish 
to reflect about science and culture, and 
will enrage all who believe they already 
have all the answers. Six prints (three 
stunning ones by Blake), and beautiful 
typography make this a very pleasing 
production. 

Cwartes M. Herzrevp 
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tv ard Our School Crisis, by 
Charies Siepmann. 197 pp. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 


_ Is a growing body of opinion 
and objective evidence on the value 
of teaching through the medium of 
¢evision. In TV and Our School Crisis, 
Charles Siepmann, formerly Director of 
Adult Education with the BBC and at 
mesent Chairman of the Department 
o¢ Communications in Education at 
New York University, surveys the po- 
entialities of television and proposes it 
sone possible solution for the shortage 
of teachers. 

The teacher shortage is, however, 
gmething of a backdrop for the book, 


which is more concerned with the 
values of TV than with the educational 
aisis. Ihe author does present the need 


fr more teachers, for better teachers 
ind for a better informed public, and 
he, like others, believes that television 
an be of great help here. But his main 
wncern is with the value of television 
sa medium of instruction, not merely 
sa teaching device. He describes the 
we and control of TV in other coun- 
ies and how it is used in school sys- 
ims in the United States. He marshals 
inions and some experimental evi- 
dence tending to show that “television 
instruction proved at least as effective 
s conventional instruction.” He reviews 
the problems connected with teaching 
ly television and answers objections of 
aitics. In a final chapter — somewhat 
unrelated to his theme—the author gives 
his views, which are rather conservative 
and substantial, on the secondary school 
uriculum, on teaching and on learn- 
ing in the future, once the educational 
misis is resolved. 


Although the author admits his bias 
infavor of television in schools and col- 
kges, he is restrained in his claims and 
wnclusions. He does not hold that it 
will ever replace the teacher altogether, 
though larger classes by TV may ease 
the teacher shortage. Some of the more 
important advantages of television are 
that it makes available to many stu- 
dents the expert teacher and the out- 
‘anding research scholar; it can im- 
ptove teaching generally by making it 
Mssible for teachers to observe a mas- 
et artist; and it can provide education 
many persons who cannot have the 
ivantage of it otherwise. 


BrorHer Witi1am Mane, C.S.C. 
Aprir-May, 1958 











Especially For Priests 


A list for reference and general reading selected 
with ordination gifts in mind 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES by Abbot Guiseppe Ricciotti 

A great spiritual writer turns his knowledge of Oriental languages and customs to an 
exegetical examination of the Acts of the Apostles. Closely examining each verse, he 
emphasizes the historic element of the writings. $7.50 
MORAL AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY by Henry Davis, S.J. 

Completely revised edition of the four volume work. for which the clergy has been 
clamoring since the previous edition went out of print in 1952. $25.00 set 
THE PRIESTLY LIFE by Msgr. Ronald Knox 

A retreat on the full meaning of the priestly life from the incomparable pen of the 
late Msgr. Knox. $3.00 
THIS IS THE MASS by Daniel Rops 

Superb picture study of the Mass with historical explanation and prayers by Daniel 
Rops. Pictures posed by Bishop Sheen and taken by Karsh of Ottawa. Introduction by 
Bishop Sheen. A handsome gift. $4.95 
A CATHOLIC COMMENTARY ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 

Always a welcome gift, this massive and comprehensive commentary on the scripture 
has become a standard. $15.00 
HOLINESS OF THE PRIESTHOOD by Josef Studinger, S.J. 

Meditations on the theme of the priesthood with special reference to its sacramental 
character and the inner life of the priest. $4.75 
HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY by Dominic M. Prummer, 0O.P. 

“Prummer,”’ the four volume. standard authority on moral theology, makes its long- 
awaited first appearance in English in this one-volume compendium. $4.00 
THE BOOK OF CEREMONIES by O’Connell and Schmitz 

Newly revised and fully up-to-date, the most modern, authoritative guide for the con- 
duct of liturgical worship. $6.50 
THE CATHOLIC PRIEST IN THE MODERN WORLD by Rev. James A. Magner 
Answers to specific pastoral problems with practical suggestions on how the modern 
priest can make the: most of his vocation. $4.75 
THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS by Rev. Nicholas Gihr 

New revision of a standard work which dogmatically, liturgically and aesthetically ex- 
plains the Mass. $9.00 
A CATHOLIC CATECHISM 

New translation of the extremely popular and well regarded German Catechism. De- 
signed to be both read and taught from. $4.95 
THE AMERICAN PARISH AND THE ROMAN LITURGY by H. A. Reinhold 
Luminous study of the meaning and spirit of the Roman liturgy which examines 
specific problems of the contemporary American parish and points the way to greater 
participation of the faithful. $3 
NEWMAN: HIS LIFE AND SPIRITUALITY by Louis Bouyer, C.O. 

Authoritative big new biography which uses never before printed personal papers to 
give a full picture of the great Cardinal's entire life. $7.50 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 

Newly translated by Msgr. Ronald Knox from the facsimile edition of St. Therese’s 
original writings. Therese appears in a fresh new light—more human, yet stronger 
and more forceful in her heroic vocation. $4.50 
REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA by Jacques Maritain 

One of the world’s most distinguished philosophers turns the brilliant spotlight of his 
mind on America’s social, economic and political philosophies with fascinating and 
highly readable results. $3.50 
REALITIES edited by Dan Herr and Clem Lane 

The editors draw from the liveliest and most absorbing articles that have appeared in 
the recent Catholic press to make this provocative and important anthology of non- 
fiction. $3.95 
THE PAPACY by Brezzi 

A brief history of the 2,000 year-old institution that is the living head of the Cath- 
olic Church. Excellent for reference or reading. $3.50 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PREACHING by Clement H. Crock 

Subject matter based on every aspect of the Faith clearly presented have made this 


a favorite of all those who. teach and preach. $13.50 
BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX by Kiefer 
Topical reference guide invaluable to the reader and student of the Bible. $3.25 


Order today 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 West Madison Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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| STOP PUSHING! 


WW: SELDOM solicit funds through 
this column, but then when we see 
a need we meet it, come what may, fire 
when you see the whites of their eyes. 
The need: a first class feline mouse- 
killer for Campion House, the home of 
the Jesuit editors of America. Not only 
will it serve as a delightful companion 
to the editors, but, we pray, it will make 
a quick and relatively painless end to 
Paddy the Shea Mouse et al. the heavy- 
handed rodents who have muscled their 
way into those venerable pages. Only 
cash or live cats accepted. If you don’t 
cooperate I may have to lend them 
Yank—no sacrifice is too great. 

Some day a really enterprising Cath- 
olic publisher is going to lock Joe Breig 
away from the rest of the world for at 
least six months and be rewarded with 
the truly fine book that he can write, if 
he would. Mr. Breig’s recent columns 
attempting to restore the balanced out- 
look which may have been lost as a 
result of recent public outcries Cand 
don’t get me wrong, I’m all for the 
outcry) have proved most stimulating. 
As a change from our usual dour pessi- 
mism, you might enjoy this quote from 
a recent letter by Mr. Breig: “I was 
worried about the future thirty, forty 
years ago when almost everybody 
thought we were living in the best of all 
possible worlds. Now I think we've got 
one foot in the goldenest golden age in 
history; and my judgment is that the 
viewers with alarm are like those to 
whom Belloc said, ‘I beg you, gentle- 
men, do not disturb yourselves. You 
have mistaken the hour. It is not night; 
it is morning!” 

That's a mighty rosy statement. I don’t 
agree with it for a moment but I'd like 
to think it was true. 

To return to normalcy, here’s a view 
from a recent issue of Renascence: “Our 
whole literary world is sinking into 
black disaster. I am sure that those who 
live for the next thirty years will see the 
art of literature dying.” Now, that’s 
more like it. 
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w DAN HERR 


A recent mailing from the Catholic 
Digest Book Club describes Margaret 
Culkin Banning’s The Convert thusly: 
“The season’s stormiest novel! Exciting! 
Candid! Bound to cause howls from 
both sides of the religious fence... A 
peppery stew in which the author stirs 
up with extreme frankness all the ten- 
sions between Catholics and Protestants, 
letting the facts and opinions fly where 
they may.” Admittedly, The Convert is 
a fairly dreary soap-opera, but it cer- 
tainly isn’t as bad as that hysterical out- 
burst implies. Or didn’t I read it right? 

Long ago, when I was a boy we used 
to dream about growing up to be fire- 
men, newspaper reporters, pilots and 
cowboys. How times have changed— 
now imaginative children dream of 
growing up and getting a job with a 
nice rich foundation. And living happily 
ever after. 

If you are a regular reader of The 
Saturday Review, you were not sur- 
prised when you saw an article on 
Lourdes, by a doctor headlined as a 
Catholic, that the validity of Lourdes 
miracles would be under attack—an un- 
usually stupid attack, too, even for SR. I 
bow to no one in my lack of respect 
for Bennett Cerf, but I must admit that 
his column in The Saturday Review 
was better than anything they are carry- 
ing now. 

Ho, hum. It’s National Book Award 
time again. You will have to credit the 
fiction awards with  consistency—a 
clinker gets it every year, and this year’s 
The Wapshot Chronicle is no exception. 
But I defy anyone to explain this gem 
from the citation which accompanied 
the award: “It conveys human qualities 
so intensely that they seem to rub off 
on everything else—furniture, houses, 
animals, the weather, even. . . .” If you 
see any human weather around your 
way, or even human furniture, I wish 
you would call me. 

Memorable bit from an editor of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal: “I'm glad I 


haven’t got your nerve in my tooth.” 


One of the troubles in this world # 
that too many Catholic publishers git 
around on their over-stuffed furniture 
waiting for manuscripts to come to them 
and piously sobbing about the lack of 
good writers. If they would break out of 
their shell of lethargy and do something 
about the situation the future would be 
much brighter. With a very few excep 
tions they are content to sit back and 
snivel about their hard life. Without 
pausing for more than thirty seconds | 
can think of more than a dozen poten- 
tial authors who could reward an ener. 
getic, persistent and patient publisher 


with a superior book—Donald Thorman, | 


(Ave Maria), Robert Burns (Voice of St. 
Jude), Dom Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
(Catholic University), Sister Mary 
Hester (Mount Mary College), Roger 
J. Kiley (Illinois Appellate Court Jus- 
tice), James O’Gara (The Common- 
weal), William Clancy (The Church 


Peace Union), Donald McDonald]: 


(Catholic Messenger, Davenport), Dean 
Jerome O'Sullivan (Marquette Univer- 
sity School of Journalism), Edwin 
Lahey (Chicago Daily News Washing- 
ton Bureau), Frank O’Malley CUniver- 
sity of Notre Dame), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (CU. S._ Representative), 
Edward Marciniak (Work), Jerome 
Kerwin CUniversity of Chicago). The 
hills are filled with authors waiting to 
be called, but all you can hear are pub 
lishers’ plaints. 

Our Catholic ad-of-the-month comes 
from Extension: “Do you want a baby? 
Now! Learn the facts about the natural 
law of rhythm and the basal tempera 
ture method of determining time of 
ovulation . . . children in the home are 
the greatest of all God's blessings—a 
source of wonder and delight forever 
unequalled as their parents’ wellspring 
of joy...” Etc. Ete. 

Why doesn’t the editor of The Critic 
receive more griping letters. I’m getting 
tired of reading how much people like 
the magazine. Let’s hear from the other 
side for awhile. It makes more interest 
ing reading for the rest of us. 

Three of the most disappointing books 
of the season in my far from humble 
opinion: A Note of Grace by Betty 
Singleton, The Accounting by Bruee 
Marshall and Prodigal Shepherd by 
Father Ralph Pfau. 

And isn’t it time for Frank O’Connot 


to go back to Ireland for awhile. For! 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Newman: His Life and Spirituality, 
by Louis Bouyer. Translated by 
J, Lewis May. 391 pp. Kenedy. 
$7.50. 


F THE MAKING of many books on 

Newman there is no end, but in 
this study there is no weariness of the 
fesh. The volume will bring new lovers 
to Newman and his works; to old and 
devoted friends it will be as the fresh 
breath of a second spring in their love 
and devotion. 

New readers can be assured that a 
necessarily serious book reads easily and 
delightfully in the excellent English 
translation by a well-known biographer 


_lof Newman. Such readers can be con- 


fdent that their introductory guide has 
fully mastered the necessary documents 
and has used them with great com- 
petence. 

Old lovers and students of Newman 
will sense at once the great importance 


.Jof Father Bouyer’s study. It sometimes 
-| happens that intense and devoted study 


of a great man’s writings or achieve- 
ments leaves him at the end only an 
object of study. Father Bouyer leaves 
Newman as a living subject, a great per- 
wnality, rich in natural endowments 
and in supernatural gifts and merits. 
We hardly need the author's confession 
that Newman-study has been one of his 
fondest and most endearing interests. 
Only a loving interest could have caught 
” well the spirit of Newman and 
placed in due proportion the facts of 
his life. 

The subtitle, “His Life and Spiritual- 
iy,” highlights the. aim of Father 
Bouyer. He is primarily concerned with 
Newman’s spiritual development, not 
with his intellectual stature or reputa- 
tion. Starting with an original and 
vitally important analysis of Newman’s 
adolescent conversion, the author relies 
upon Newman’s autobiographical writ- 
ings and letters to lay bare his inmost 
quests and questionings. No attempt is 
made to give a positive demonstration of 
holiness in Newman: the documents in 
their living context are allowed to speak 
for themselves. 

This method has its own limitations. 
To this reviewer, the spirituality of 
Newman is left incomplete; a fine 
bychological description is afforded the 
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reader, but the roots and depths of 
Newman’s inner spiritual life are not 
fully developed. In all fairness, how- 
ever, we should keep in mind the judg- 
ment of Bouyer himself in his Preface 
to the French edition. He speaks of his 
work as only an outline of the definitive 
work so much hoped for. Bouyer has, 
however, opened up to us the elements 
and the formative influences that did so 
much to shape the soul of Newman. 

Students of Newman will be delight- 
ed with the way the works of Newman 
are related to the vicissitudes of his life. 
Precious new prefaces afford fine in- 
sights and _ interpretative _ principles. 
Elements of greatness in Newman’s 
style are clearly explained. On several 
important matters Bouyer makes distinct 
contributions. The sincerity of New- 
man’s motives in entering the Church is 
convincingly established against Canon 
F. L. Cross and his followers. The faults 
and weakness of Bremond’s Mystery of 
Newman are illustrated from the facts 
of Newman’s career. A more just 
appraisal of Newman’s oft-alleged sen- 
sitiveness and isolation is given. 

In any book by Father Bouyer we ex- 
pect to be provoked (take it several 
ways). Here, the chief discussion will 
probably center around Newman's dif- 
ficulties and frustrations as a Catholic 
and his strong reactions. Obviously, 





Pius XI: ‘Second to none” 


Bouyer is on Newman's side. Much 
might be offered in debate. 

Finally, we note with appreciation 
the author’s acknowledgement of in- 
debtedness to Father Henry Tristram, 
“without whom this book would never 
have been written” (dedication to the 
French edition). These ties between the 
Nestor of all Newman scholars, who 
died in 1955, and Father Bouyer are the 
best guarantee of the value of the 
present volume. The perceptive Preface 
of Monsignor H. Francis Davis is itself 
a valuable contribution. 


Josern M. O'Leary, C.P. 


Pius XI, The Pope and the Man, by 
Zsolt Aradi. 262 pp. Doubleday. 
$4.50. 


“HE was second to none” was the 
tribute paid by Cardinal Lualdi 
to the memory of Pope Pius XI. In 
meeting the staggering crises of his pon- 
tificate from 1922 to 1939, in his quick 
decisions in the face of threat, danger 
and opposition, in his leadership among 
scholars in the world of ideas of his day, 
Pius XI indeed takes second place to 
none. He combined the uneventful du- 
ties of a librarian with the strenuous 
responsibilities of a statesman; a climber 
of the snow capped Alps, with a record 
of one hundred ascents in twenty years, 
all above the 8,000 foot level and in- 
cluding those of Monte Rosa, the Mat- 
terhorn and the queen of the Alpine 
peaks, Mont Blanc, he, when prisoner 
in the Vatican and the confines of the 
Papal gardens, carried upon his should- 
ders the burden of the world for sev- 
enteen long harrowing years. 

Achille Ratti came from the Brianza 
regions within the busy environs of 
Milan. Silk and textile industries which 
dotted the area, affirms Zsolt Aradi, the 
Hungarian author of Pius XI, The Pope 
and the Man, did little “to modify the 
traditional landscape or the character 
and folkways of the people.” The same 
may be said of Achille Ratti. Simple, 
loyal, forthright to the point of blunt- 
ness, he was warmly affectionate, dy- 
namic and brilliantly unswerving in his 
adherence to principle. With dexterous 
skill, he countered the sinister thrusts of 
Adolph Hitler, and fearlessly challenged 


the vaunting Fascist ambition of Benito 


Mussolini. At the time of his birth 
(1857) and throughout his youth as a 
young priest, the Risorgimento was the 
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burning issue of the day. Achille Ratti 
was ten years old when Garibaldi 
marched on Rome. He studiously ap- 
praised the struggle over “the Roman 
question” during the pontificates of 
Pius 1X, Leo XIII, Pius X and Benedict 
XV. To its solution, as Pius XI, he de- 
termined to devote his genius and his 
energies. The answer came with the 
signing of the Lateran Treaty which 
established the present sovereign State 
of Vatican City. 

He was professor of Sacred Eloquence 
and Theology at the Grand Seminary 
in Milan. In 1888 he became Director 
of the Ambrosiana Library where he 
served for twenty-three years. He was 
appointed by Pius X Librarian of the 
Vatican in 1911, which position he con- 
tinued to hold under Benedict XV. Sud- 
denly, in 1918, he was plunged into 
the maelstrom of international politics 
as Papal Nuncio to Poland to deal with 
the German-Polish problem and with 
the onslaught of Bolshevik Russia in 
1921. On February 6, 1922, on the four- 
teenth ballot he was elected Pope, the 
successor of Benedict XV and the elev- 
enth Pope Pius. Upon his elevation he 
chose to impart the apostolic blessing, 
the famous Urbi et Orbi, from the bal- 
cony facing the piazza, thus departing 
from a fifty-year old custom and initiat- 
ing the beginning of a new era. By this 
act, Italian officials and people knew 
he had begun the settlement of “the 
Roman question.” 

Mr. Aradi, through the use of anec- 
dote, intimate detail, dramatic episode 
and historic fact, depicts Pius XI under 
various aspects—the Man of Action, the 
Opponent of “the Giants,” the Man of 
the Spirit, the Pope of intense mission- 
ary activity, and of Catholic Action at 
home and abroad. Vital interest focuses 
on the struggle with Nazism, Fascism 
and Communism. 

This biography offers a chronological 
record of the more crucial years from 
1922 to 1939 and a readable resume of 
the life of a noble man, a great Pope. 


Sister Mary Amsroseg, B.V.M. 


Life Plus 99 Years, by Nathan F. 
Leopold. 381 pp. Doubleday. 
$5.50. 


N ATHAN LeEopotp, co-defendant in 
the most widely publicized crime 
in the annals of American crime report- 
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ing, relates the story of his thirty-three 
years in prison. Defended by the 
famous Clarence Darrow, he and 
Richard Loeb, his criminal collaborator, 
were sentenced to life and ninety-nine 
years on pleas of guilty to kidnaping 
and murder indictments. 

However one might feel about the 
justice of the sentence and the recent 
parole of Leopold (Loeb died a violent 
death in prison in 1936), it must be 
granted that this is a simple and well 
told story of spiritual rebirth through 
remorse. The author judiciously avoids 
retelling the horrendous details of the 
crime. He is manifestly committed to 
the account of his evolution from an 
easily led, though brilliant, callow youth 
of nineteen to a sincerely repentant, 
deeply matured adult well past middle 
age. 

The book is, therefore, from first to 
last page, a personal story. Only incident- 
tally does it concern fellow prisoners, 
prison officials or anyone on the outside. 
Even those for whom Leopold has de- 
veloped respect and affection appear as 
incidental to his rehabilitation and re- 
sumption of a growth to maturity 
arrested somewhere, inexplicably, in his 
early youth. Father Eligius Weir, Cath- 
olic prison chaplain and one of the three 
persons to whom the book is dedicated, 
is one of these. We are nevertheless im- 
pressed with the fact that Father Weir 
played a major part in the drama. 

In the early part of the book there 
seems to be evident a superficiality of 
thought, especially in Leopold’s eulogis- 
tic passages on Clarence Darrow. Zeal 
causes him to classify Darrow as one 
who came closest to Christ in his 
humanitarian ideals. In this same sec- 
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tion it seems that the crime is too light 
ly dismissed as inexplicable, and , 
strained effort is made to paint the boys 
as otherwise quite normal youths who 
were living up to the social and intel. 
lectual standards of the mileu in which 
they found themselves. 

Of greatest interest perhaps is the 
contrast in the first ten years of the 
author’s outlook and the last twenty. 
three years. His rehabilitation did not 
begin until the latter period of his 
prison life. Arrogance disappeared, 
opening the way for humility. The realj-} i 
zation came that without humility there] y 
could be neither repentance nor re] ¢ 
habilitation. And it is during this period] a 
that he performs his service to medicine} § 
by submitting himself for experiments} i 
tion in medical research. The reader t 
cannot fail to be impressed with the] 0 
work done by Leopold in offering edu-| 1 
cational opportunities for prison inmates} i 
and thus, in many cases, hastening their} t 
rehabilitation. 

An offensive passage cannot be found 
in the book, even when it deals with the 
sordidness of the life, the weaknesses of 
the inmates and the cruelties sometimes 
inflicted on the unfortunate. The les 
sons that can be taken from the book 
are many. It is impossible to read this 
book without advantage. 

Cassin F, GraHaM 
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Portrait of a Golden Age, compiled 
and edited by Brian Connell. 488 
pp. Houghton Mifflin. $6.50. 


rope anne is an eighteenth century 
mansion once owned by the Pat 
merstons. When the present owner of 
Broadlands ordered one of the wing 
torn down, workmen discovered the 
letters, diaries, journals and _ variow 
other intimate papers of the Second] ¢ 
Viscount Palmerston, father of the nine 
teeth century prime minister and : 
courtier in the reign of George III. A 
was common in his generation, Palmer] § 
ston kept an extensive diary, a detailed 
journal, and he wrote long letters—dl 
evidently with a view to their eventul 
publication. He entered jokes ani 
stories heard throughout the day, fo 
example, kept a record of everyone with 
whom he dined every night of his life 
recorded the current gossip, and é 
scribed the persons he met. 

From this extensive material Bria 
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Conneli has culled what he considers 
the most interesting and important en- 
tries. These he binds together with an 
account of Palmerston’s day-to-day life. 
The total effect is a curiously interest- 
ing combination of autobiography and 
biography, much like a record repeating 
important speeches and other audible 
accounts of the past with a commenta- 
tors introductions and_ explanations 
dubbed in. 

This volume has a twofold value. To 
the average reader it will appeal as an 
interesting, entertaining portrait of a 
well-placed Englishman who went 
everywhere and knew everybody. It is 
also a drawing-room portrait of the 
sciety in which Palmerston moved, the 
interesting society of the later eigh- 
teenth century, with intimate glimpses 
of Voltaire, Lady Hamilton, David Gar- 
rick, Marie Antoinette and most of the 
important Englishmen and Continen- 
tals of the day. 

To the professional historian Palmer- 
ston’s records are important as a primary 
source of information on many develop- 
ments of this important period. Palmer- 
ston attended many sessions of the 
French National Assembly in 1791, for 
example, and stayed in Paris through 
some of the most interesting days of the 
Revolution. His account of what he saw 
is that of a discerning witness. It does 
not fundamentally alter the picture we 
have of this age, but it does fill it out a 
little more and suggests slight modifica- 
tion of the picture in some places. 

It is the occasional discovery of such 
papers as these of the Second Viscount 
Palmerston that makes history a living 
subject, always subject to amplification 
and revision. 

Tuomas P. Nei 


Saint Dominic, Pilgrim of Light, by 
Gerard K. Brady. 169 pp. Kenedy. 
$3.95. 


St. Dominic, by Leondard von Matt 
and M. H. Vicaire, O.P. 88 pp. 
Regnery. $7.00. 


Bom oF these books are very good in- 
deed. The first carries a preface 





written by Cardinal Lercaro, Archbis- 
hop of Bologna, where Dominic ended 
his apostolate and is buried. The second 
carries no particular endorsement, and 
is translated from the original German 
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through the French translation, though 
it is so well done that you would never 
suspect it. 

Considering the greatness of their 
subject, both of these biographies are 
short, although they contain much gen- 
eral history for a proper understanding 
of Dominic’s apostolate. The question, 
then, is one of proportions and perspec- 
tives, since, in a way, a biography may 
be looked upon as a portrait, and its 
author as a painter. 

Mr. Brady’s book might have been 
called “A History of St. Dominic and 
of his Times,” for, in a way, there is 
more of his times in it than there is 
of Dominic. Although some history is 
necessary, it is possible that Mr. Brady 
has attempted to achieve, on so small a 
canvas, a too detailed picture of the 
times, making his text packed, crowded 
and slightly breathless, laboring 
(though not labored) to get his main 
object done without omitting any signif- 
icant background. So sometimes his sub- 
ject becomes dwarfed, or rather, like a 
man in the subway in the rush hours, 
pushed into a temporary obscurity. Of 
his 169 pages, three are taken up by 
acknowledgements, and eighteen more 
by an introduction. So not too much 
room is left for Dominic himself, espe- 
cially for his youth and period of for- 
mation; and the very important part 
played in his development at the be- 
ginning of his apostolate by his friend 
and, later, Bishop, Don Diego, is brush- 
ed over and largely ignored. There is a 
touch of petulance, too, when St. 
Francis has to be discussed; which 
slightly mars Mr. Brady’s advocacy of 
St. Dominic; and the meeting of the two 
men in 1221 in Cardinal Ugolini’s 
house in Rome is entirely omitted, 
though it was one of the most dramatic 
incidents in both their lives. 

The text of the second book is an 
excellent example of “much in little.” 
Its 88 pages gradually but surely, quiet- 
ly and unaggressively disclose the whole 
story of St. Dominic with an effective- 
ness that can only be described as illum- 
inating. There is enough history of the 
times to place him in a true relationship 
with his period. And there is a sympa- 
thetic understanding, entirely without 
sentimentality, of the charity which 
made him what he was, which reveals 
him as a very real, a very winning per- 
sonality of the highest order. 

It goes without saying that Mr. von 
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By Charles W. Ferguson 


“A fascinating book .. . accurate and 
dramatic . . . eminently readable.” 
—America 


“Sympathy and insight, added to 
careful scholarship, discerning judg- 
ment and notably good writing, make 
this the best biography of Wolsey we 
have or are likely to have.”—A. L. 
Rowse, N.Y. Times Book Review 


‘‘Meticulous in scholarship, reliable in 
judgment, sensitively and skillfully 
written, this is the best portrait of a 
great historic figure and of a time in 
which events passed like a pageant.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


“Could easily rank as one of the best 
biographies of the year. . . . It reads 
as well as any novel and is as instruc- 
tive as the best writing of history.” 
—Los Angeles Times 


“A book to own and to treasure.” 
—Boston Globe 


Catholic Book Club Selection 


At all bookstores * $6.00 


ITTLE, BROWN & CO. + Boston 
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Matt’s photographs are superb, making 
this latest unit in his series of pictorial 
biographies entirely worthy of its pre- 
decessors. Another wonderful book! 

J. Merepiry Tarron 


Nagako, Empress of Japan, by |toko 


Kayama. Translated by Atsuo 
Tsuruoka. 189 pp. John Day. 
$3.50. 


t= PUBLICATION of material concern- 
ing the private life of Japan’s im- 
perial family was forbidden up to the 
end of the World War II. But recently 
the story of Nagako, the present Em- 
press of Japan, was serialized in one of 
Japan’s leading women’s magazines by 
Mrs. Itoko Koyama. Her account, now 
published in book form for the Amer- 
ican audience, is as much the story of 
her imperial husband, as it is of his 
surprisingly modern wife. 

In fact, the dominant theme concerns 
the Emperor and depicts a progressive, 
scientifically oriented, peace loving 
ruler, helplessly caught amid a confused 
constitutional structure, still bravely 
fighting for peace, until the war-crazed 
army firebrands carried the day. Here 
the book is weakest. The complicated 
story of Japan’s decision for war with 
America cannot be told with the sim- 
plistic terms of the good Emperor and 
the hateful army. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Koyama’s 
stories of the Imperial family can, at 
times, delight. For example, the account 
of teen-age Crown Prince Akihito’s es- 
cape from the seclusion of the Imperial 
Palace, for a day in the colorful Ginza 
shopping district with his school chums, 
has all the magic of the movie Roman 
Holiday. 

Yet, when forced to reach beyond the 
anecdote, the book suffers from certain 
limitations. The Imperial Household 
Ministry, with its traditional isolation, 
has allowed less than full examination 
of its records; and the respect any na- 
tion must hold for its enthroned mon- 
archs brings with it severe handicaps for 
a contemporary biographer, and in this 
instance has resulted in flat, lifeless 
character portrayals. Nonetheless, as an 
interim report on the court life sur- 
rounding the last of the god-emperors 
of Japan, this slim volume is not de- 
void of value. 

Epmunp S. WEHRLE 
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Al Smith and His America, by Os- 
car Handlin. 207 pp. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. $3.50. 


Baws the covers of this slender 
volume Pulitzer Prize-winner Oscar 
Handlin has marshalled the facts 
of Al Smith’s public life. Tersely and 
sympathetically, he describes Smith’s 
activities from the Fulton Fish Market 
in Ward Four of Lower East Side New 
York, through the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1928, and to his death in 1944. 

Until the “Big Prize” eluded him, his 
capacity for work and his political suc- 
cesses were proverbial. Speaker of the 
New York State Assembly, member of 
the state constitutional convention of 
1915, Sheriff of New York county, Pres- 
ident of the Board of Aldermen, and 
four time Governor of New York indi- 
cate his popularity at the ballot box. It 
is no wonder, as Handlin shows, that 
Smith’s knowledge of state and _ local 
politics was unrivaled. 

What Al Smith could not understand 
was that he lost the election of 1928 
because he was a Catholic. If he needed 
any proof, there was New York state 
which supported Roosevelt for Gover- 
nor but not Smith for President. 

Al Smith and His America is factual- 
ly correct and simply told. It is, in addi- 
tion, warm and generous in interpreting 
“The Happy Warrior.” Unlike the re- 
cent biographies which tend to be out- 
side the range of all but the most de- 
voted reader, this book will get—and 
ought to get—a wide circulation. More- 
over, although it does not mention any 
Catholic candidate by name, it is some 
what “seasonable.” 

A book this reviewer enjoyed, still it 
has some glaring faults. Al Smith never 
emerges. The reader never sees Smith 
himself but only the man as Oscar 
Handlin sees him. The book is short, it 
is true, and Al Smith was not the letter 
writer that Lincoln or the Roosevelt's 
were, still no place is Smith quoted for 
more than three or four lines, so that 
you are unable to get the flavor of the 
man. Except for a meager reference to 
his wife and parents (you would never 
know he had sons except for two lines) 
Al Smith's family is virtually ignored. 

Wherever mentioned, President 
Roosevelt comes off pretty badly and, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, the charges 
are unconvincing. Unconvincing, too, is 
the emphasis placed on the “religious 


question” in 1928 and since. Politicians 
are realists not reformers (except, of 
course, when their realism suggests they 
turn reformers) and when a Catholic 
politician rises who is supremely ayail- 
able, he will get the nod. 

JosepH F. Menez 


Voltaire in Love, by Nancy Mitford, 
320 pp. Harper. $5. 


RANCOIS Marre Arouet, known to 

history as Voltaire, was one of the 
leading luminaries of the Enlighten- 
ment. His numerous writings which en- 
braced drama, philosophy, literature, his 
tory, science and almost every other 
branch of knowledge, made him one of 
the most influential persons of his day. 
His renowned wit and humor as well as 
his brilliant conversation gave him entree 
to the courts of Versailles, Lorraine and 
Prussia. In short, he was courted in the 
eighteenth century salons and by the 
leading intellectuals of his day. Few 
men in Europe were as well known in 
their day as was Voltaire. Miss Mitford, 
already known as the biographer of 
Louis XV and Madame de Pompadour, 
both of whom knew Voltaire, has given 
us a lively account of Voltaire’s life 
during the sixteen years with his mis 
tress, the Marquise du Chatelet. 

The relations between the Marquise 
du Chatelet and Voltaire were largely 
platonic. The Marquise, a_ brilliant 
mathematician and scientist in her own 
right, spent a large part of her life 
translating the works of Newton into 
French. Although her high social ste 
tion provided Voltaire with many titled 
friends, her chief influence upon him 
was to provide a quiet and restful place 
for him to work at her country houses. 
Many long sojourns were spent at Cirey 
and Luneville, her country houses. 

Miss Mitford is sympathetic to Vol 
taire and the principles for which he 
stood. His sharp criticisms of religion, 
conventional morality and ethical values 
may shock the modern reader more than 
they did his contemporaries in an age 
not noted for religious zeal. Miss Mit 
ford writes in an engaging and charm 
ing style which recaptures the spitit, 
character and brilliance of the eight 
eenth century but she is also extremely 
partial to the ideals and values of Vol 
taire and his followers. For a person de 
siring to learn more about Voltaire o 
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the eighteenth century this book is 
luminating. No one, of course, would 
go to a biography of Voltaire for de- 
yotiona! reading. 


Watter D. Gray 


The Fine and the Wicked: The Life 
and Times of Ouida, by Monica 
Sterling. 223 pp. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4. 


LTHOUGH NOw virtually forgotten, 

Marie Louise de la Rame was one 
of the most highly paid and best known 
novelists of her day. A vibrant, engag- 
ing, impetuous woman, her books made 
her famous, her scandalous life made 
her notorious. Under Two Flags, her 
most popular novel, went through sixty- 
three editions. Royalties enabled her to 
purchase a beautiful villa in Florence 
and hobnob with royalty. Despite the 
fact that she was not an autobiograph- 
ical novelist, her own life was not too 
different from the glorious and _ tragic 
heroines of her own novels; when a dis- 
appointing love affair with an Italian 
marchese caused the pendulum of hap- 
piness and fame to swing the opposite 
way, she became a miserable, irascible, 
eccentric spinster. In 1908, at the age 
of sixty-nine, she died in a small Italian 
village, penniless and alone. 

Ouida, as she was known to readers 
the world over (the name came from 
the way she pronounced Louise as an 
infant), has been the subject of three 
previous biographies. The Fine and the 
Wicked, the fourth, is without question 
the most adulatory and sympathetic. 

For those who maintain that the real 
business of a writer is to serve and sat- 
isfy his own day and not to suit the 
future, Ouida might still be considered 
a somewhat significant literary figure. 
Miss Monica Sterling quite obviously 
thinks so, and she manages to commu- 
nicate her enthusiasm in this commend- 
able study. There are, moreover, such 
generous samplings of Ouida’s novels, 
in addition to plot outlines, that this bio- 
graphy can also do double duty as an 
“Ouida reader.” Aside from a few social 
historians it is unlikely that readers of 
The Fine and the Wicked will be much 
tempted to pick up, dust off, and read 
through any one of Ouida’s almost fifty 
published works. The sad truth is they 
have a musty, museum-like quality. 

Grorcr A. CEevasco 


Aprit-May, 1958 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


| HAVE always thought that in these 
days when the daily Times costs four- 
pence and the weekly reviews ninepence 
some of the best value for money is to 
be found in The Listener, the ably 
edited weekly issued by the BBC. For 
sixpence a week you can buy this journal 
which, in addition to publishing trans- 
cripts of the worthwhile radio talks of 
the week, contains book reviews, a lead- 
ing article, a correspondence column and 
criticism of radio and television produc- 
tions. It is in the Spectator-New States- 
man-Tablet class yet is cheaper and is 
able to cast its net wider for contributors 
because all talk contracts with the BBC 
contain a clause ensuring publication in 
The Listener at the editor’s discretion. 
Those of us who Cfor professional and 
other reasons.) prefer the printed word 
to the spoken are obviously grateful that 
the more important talks are printed. 
Of course The Listener is slightly 
hamstrung—it loses some of the “bite” 
that one feels it should have—because 
of the BBC’s policy of neutrality all 
along the line; for in spite the many 
excellencies of that august institution, 
impatience is sometimes bred by its 
aloofness and its grandmotherly attitude. 
Perhaps it is part of my nineteenth cen- 
tury outlook that makes me always want 
to know where the periodical itself Cas 
distinct from the contributor) stands. 
What is its policy? And so on. It is this 
standing aside that makes The Listener, 
in spite of the fireworks it sometimes 
prints, appear a trifle aloof and superior 
in the pejorative sense. With the BBC 
you must not expect a policy in discern- 
ible form. And it is good that it does 
practise this neutrality for when it gives 
way to a “preserving-the-dignity-of-our- 
national-life” complex combined with a 
certain dose of sentimentality there is a 
howl from its public. Nevertheless The 
Listener is a good sixpennyworth. To 
one living out of England who required 
enlightenment on what is being thought 
over here I should prescribe The Listen- 
er high on the list of periodical reading. 


A week or two ago it carried the . 


transcript of a talk on “Byways of Bio- 
graphy” by Maurice Cranston, the bio- 
grapher of philosopher Locke. It told one 


nothing very new but it did it charm- 
ingly and interestingly and the leading 
article referred to the same subject. 
Neither, as it happened, mentioned one 
of the difficulties of the modern author 
who is commissioned by a publisher to 
produce the life of some notable figure 
lately dead. The time lag now between 
the death and the publication of the 
subject's biography seems to get shorter 
and shorter. Mr. Robert Speaight’s mag- 
nificent life of Hilaire Belloc came out 
in a matter of a few years after its sub- 
ject’s death; Mr. Evelyn Waugh is col- 
lecting information for an early bio 
graphy of Monsignor Knox. To go back 
some years, Cardinal Bourne’s biograph- 
er, the late Ernest Oldmeadow, brought 
out his two volume affair within five 
years of the Archbishop’s death. 

This last instance is a fitting illustra- 
tion of my point. Because the book 
was published during the lifetime 
of many closely connected with the 
events described it was impossible to 
deal adequately with their part in them 
Cor with the Cardinal’s.) The book was 
one-sided in consequence, notably in 
dealing with the long drawn out con- 
troversy over the diocesan boundary, be- 
cause Monsignor Amigo, Cardinal 
Bourne’s opponent in the affair, con- 
tinued to live until the book had been 
consigned to the limbo awaiting bio- 
graphical failures—the booksellers deal- 
ing in publishers’ remainders. (The 
book had other faults, of course, not 
least those of Ernest Oldmeadow’s 
style.) It is unlikely that anyone else 
will attempt Bourne’s life and so one 
little bit of the history of the Church in 
this country will go unrecorded. There 
is nothing very much to be said about 
biographies of living people. They ap- 
pear to be confined to stage and movie 
artists, politicians and leading church- 
men; I have never understood how their 
subjects could encourage them for gen- 
erally they appear to be nothing but 
publicity-seeking thinly disguised 
though the first two categories men- 
tioned are known to live on it. 

Fashions in biography have changed. 
The lighter stvle biography—dealing 
with famous figures from a “popular 
angle”—were common enough during the 


(Continued on page 68) 
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What They Ask About the Church, 
by Monsignor J. D. Conway. 338 
pp. Fides. $3.95. 


| NTEREST IN the Church on the part of 
non-Catholics is perhaps greater than 
we sometimes imagine. At least Monsig- 
nor J. D. Conway has found it to be 
so, for over the years he has received 
many enquiries from those outside the 
Church. Again and again he has been 
asked searching questions on Catholic 
teaching. His answers have appeared in 
the pages of the Davenport Catholic 
Messenger and the Catholic Digest. 

Many of these questions and answers, 
arranged in topical order, have been 
published in one volume. In this new 
format they serve as a handy reference 
book for both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic readers. What They Ask About the 
Church is a companion volume to the 
author’s earlier and well received What 
They Ask About Marriage. 

One finds in this work the expected 
controversial questions on the role of 
Mary, the Inquisition and indulgences. 
But there is a great deal more. Father 
Conway treats of the nature of the 
Church, the Divinity of Christ, the 
Sacraments, the theolgy of sin. In fact, 
he covers practically the entire field of 
Catholic teaching. 

The author answers questions serious- 
ly, with an understanding of the non- 
Catholic mentality, and at times with 
quiet humor. He never descends to 
ridicule or sarcasm. One is especially 
pleased to find here a frank honesty. For 
example, in answering the enquiry on 
puragatory, Father Conway begins by 
saying: “From the texts of Scripture 
alone, I doubt that I can convince you 
of the existence of purgatory.” Then, 
while referring to the usual biblical pas- 
sages that imply this doctrine, he 
stresses the role of the teaching author- 
ity of the Church in matters of faith. 
Or again, in discussing the problem of 
servile work on Sunday, he presents the 
difficulties the “traditional” view faces 
and the solutions recent theologians are 
suggesting to meet these difficulties. 
And so with the other questions. Each is 
dealt with clearly, pointedly, seriously. 
A topical index to questions makes it 
easy to find answers to problems. 

We recommend this work to our 
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Catholic laity. By reading it they will 
not only refresh their own knowledge 
of Catholic teaching but also be pre- 
pared to answer their friends who ask 
about the Church. 

Rocer Mercurio, C.P. 


The Lord’s 
Guardini. 
McHugh. 
$2.75. 


Prayer, by Romano 
Translated by Isabel 
125 pp. Pantheon. 


[* HIS commentary on the Pater 
Noster, Saint Thomas Aquinas early 
points out that “the Holy Ghost makes 
us love, desire and ask aright; and be- 
gins by causing in us fear.” No less does 
Monsignor Guardini approach through 
the avenue of holy fear the prayer 
which Our Lord taught His apostles. 
This study begins with the thought that 
man’s act is valid for eternal life only 
so far as it fulfills the Will of God. Yet 
the Will of God, awesome though it 
be, is both benign and practicable. 

With this key concept the author pro- 
ceeds to unlock familiar doors, reveal- 
ing depths of meaning previously un- 
suspected. Typical of this approach is 
his terse remark on the phrase, “Who 
art in Heaven.” Having explained that 
God is not merely a personification of 
power in the abstract, but a supremely 
benevolent Creator, he writes: “It is 
not by His nature that He is our Father, 
but by His gracious decree.” 





J. D. Conway: Honesty and quiet humor 


That remembrance of a guiding 
paternal tenderness of God runs as 4 
leit-motif through Monsignor Guardinj’s 
meditation, as he plumbs for his reader 
the springs from which flow the water 
of eternal life. “Man exists,” he notes 
“not as a perfect and completed being 
but in a state of movement towards 
God. He becomes more and more trea] 
and complete, the nearer he comes to 
God.” Although the prayer for our daily 
bread is here interpreted as implying 
the need for continual pleading to ob- 
tain the spiritual gifts of Divine Provi- 
dence, yet the author counsels us not 
to probe anxiously into the related 
mystery of predestination. We know 
that God wills all men to be saved, 
Rather than be over-solicitous about co 
operation with grace, it is the part of a 
loving child to throw itself upon His 
mercy with confidence. 

Although the translator has perform: 
ed her task with a limpid clarity that 
makes the text a delight, this remains 
a book for the mature mind. It is 9 
brief, its chapters so closely knit, that it 
could be skimmed at one sitting. Yet its 
intent is not primarily dogmatic—almost 
every paragraph could be a touchstone 
to provoke hours of meditation: “Bring 
the Amen to life within me!” 


Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


This Is the Mass, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops. Translated by Alastair 
Guinan, with photographs by 
Yousuf Karsh. 159 pp. Hawthorn. 
$4.95. 


7 HERE Is something fitting in the fact 
that this handsome and almost sump 
tuous volume devoted to the universal 
sacrifice of the New Law should bk 
the joint effort of an international trio: 
A French Academician, Daniel-Rops, 
was responsible for the text; an Ameri 
can ecclesiastic, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 
wrote the introduction and posed tot 
the pictures of the Mass which illustrate 
the text; and an Armenian photographer 
of distinction, Yousuf Karsh, did the 
camera work for the thirty-one plates. 

Before any consideration of the body 
of the book a word at least should be 
said about the introduction written by 
Bishop Sheen. Though but a brief essay 
of ten pages, it is a felicitous expression 
of the theology of the Mass and its 
meaning for every Christian. A mot 
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gaceful and more fitting introduction 
would be difficult to conceive. 

The body of the volume is divided 
into thirty chapters, and each chapter is 
subdivided into three sections. The first 
section describes the spirit and history of 
each successive part of the Mass; the 
gcond section consists of black and 
white photographs illustrating that part 
of the Mass under consideration; while 
prayers, Which develop the attitudes 
and dispositions found in the same part 
of the Mass, constitute the third section. 

Danicl-Rops, author of the first and 
third sections, has accomplished his task 
in masterly fashion. His historical sec- 
tions are accurate summaries of our 
present knowledge of the growth of the 
Mass rite, while his prayers are admir- 
able prolongations of the prayers con- 
tained in the Mass itself. The texts of 
the French author are perfectly adapted 
to meditation so that the volume may 
well serve as a source for mental prayer. 

The photographs of the various parts 
of the Mass, while striking, are not 
completely successful. They give the 
impression of having been deliberately 
posed for rather than of being the 
record of an actual celebration of a 
Mass. Moreover, they do not conceal 
their own art, but rather call too much 
attention to the skill exercised in their 
making. Furthermore, the liturgical ges- 
tures of the celebrant are somewhat 
exaggerated and overly dramatic. At 
least two rubrical errors are visible in 
the illustrations: on pages 108 and 136 
the celebrant’s thumb and first finger 
ae not joined as they should be after 
the Consecration of the Mass. 

A word of tribute should be given to 
the translator, Alastair Guinan. Except 
for an occasional lapse into an archaic 
word such as “innocency,” there is not a 
faw in his work. 

Ricuarp F. Smiru, S.J. 


The American Parish and the 
Roman Liturgy, by H. A. Rein- 
old. 148 pp. Macmillan. $3.50. 


Farner Hans Reinhold, born in 

Hamburg, completed his clerical 
studies in 1925, and was assigned chap- 
hiney service. Ten years later he was 
expelled from Germany by the Nazis; 
most of his “exile” has been spent here. 
Along with parochial duty, he has stead- 
ily lectured and written. 


Aprin-May, 1958 
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Photograph by Karsh from “This Is the Mass” 


The breaking of the Host 


“Because my library is not available 
to me at present,” he writes in his in- 
troduction, “I beg indulgence for any 
inaccuracies . . .” (p. vi); and further 
on, “So many statements in this book 
are tentative and challenge customary 
ways of thinking and acting, | felt that 
this was less a definitive work than an 
essay .. .” What he says of the treat- 
ment of Amalar—“The whole issue is 
far more complex than this rough sketch 
can begin to indicate, but I hope to have 
done no violence to facts” Cp. 137)— 
provides readers with a general correc- 
tive for the passages where he has done 
violence to the facts. When books are 
again at hand, Father Reinhold will 
want to provide a more. balanced 
analysis of the liturgical movement, and 
a better application to the American 
scene. 


Bishop Wright of Worcester very 
good-naturedly protests against his treat- 
ment of the use of Latin as done with 
“uncharacteristic oversimplification”; 
“Others will feel that he stacks the cards 
against those of us who feel strongly 
that Latin has important social, histor- 
ical, theological and liturgical roles to 
play in the Roman Rite, certainly in our 
generation.” (America, Feb. 1, p. 516). 
Theology is hardly mentioned without 
“a residuum of contempt” (p. 131). 
Both these blemishes could be elimi- 
nated in revision, and this would make 
the book a better place for the Amer- 
ican parish to meet the Roman Liturgy 
—new style. 

Much in the book is very fine: his 
last two chapters (I would say) show 
HAR at his best. Ad multos libros. 

Geratp Exrarp, S.J. 
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SPIRITUAL BOOKSHELF 





By JOSEPH MEANEY, M.M. 


A STATEMENT by Pope Pius XII, to 
the effect that Catholics as real 
men in these times should profess prac- 
tical faith fearlessly before the world, is 
taken by a group of Jesuits as a chal- 
lenge from Christ Himself. To meet the 
challenge, they envision an apostolate 
of prayer as necessary before all else; 
hence, they have composed CHAL- 
LENGE, (Loyola University Press, 
$2.50) which is a prayer book inter- 
spersed with reflections on topics that are 
vital to the Catholic actionist. Many of 
the prayers found here were taken from 
the Raccolta; others are from various 
sources for which credit is appropriately 
given; still others were composed by the 
authors of the book. The prayers have 
been well selected and suit almost every 
daily need of the high minded Catholic. 
The reflections are solid, searching con- 
siderations on topics such as response to 
grace, self oblation, reparation, self 
knowledge, living the year with Christ, 
the lay apostolate, vocation to marriage 
and the single state as well as to the 
priesthood and the religious state. Teen- 
agers and young adults who read this 
hook will find themselves challenged to 
face life with a positive outlook and 
with definite purpose. 

STAGES IN PRAYER by John G. 
Arintero, O.P., CHerder, $3.25) is an 
effort to produce a concise treatise on 
prayer with special attention to the 
chief difficulties which the devout and 
their directors generally find in it. The 
author, who died thirty years ago, was a 
Spanish Dominican renowned for his 
work as a director of souls, and esteem- 
ed for his writings on mystical theology. 
The present work goes into the various 
forms of mental prayer, beginning with 
ordinary meditation or discursive mental 
prayer; it describes the development of 
prayer in the more advanced stages, up 
to and including transforming union. 
Examples of the various stages are given 
from the experiences of St. Theresa of 
Avila and the Venerable Ana Maria de 
San Jose. From what he has to say about 
the development of prayer, the author 
draws the following, among other con- 
clusions: “In the case of the saints and 
true mystics, many things which are 
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usually thought extraordinary are not 
really so. For, although such things are 
very rare among the generality of 
Christians, for the majority of them are 
not what they ought to be, yet they are 
either quite ordinary or at least very 
freqeunt in pefect Christians who are 
pleasing to Christ.” In a series of appen- 
dixes, there are extensive quotations 
from the Fathers, theologians, and mys- 
tical writers, which bolster what the au- 
thor has to say in expounding the prin- 
ciples of the spiritual life. For him, the 
spiritual life “in a certain sense can be 
wholly reduced to the interior life, that 
is, the life of prayer; for as one’s prayer 
life is, so will the whole of one’s 
Christian life be.” The “devout souls” 
for whom the book was prepared are 
persons who are already proficient in 
the art of mental prayer. Priests who 
directs souls that are genuinely - in 
earnest about living a full Christian life 
will find this treatise helpful. Compared 
with the translation of the author’s 
larger work, The Mystical Evolution, 
which came out about eight years ago, 
this translation is quite inferior; it is 
sometimes clumsy and makes for hard 
reading in places. 

THE WAY OF THE CROSS by 
Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. CTem- 
plegate, $2.25) is a small book of de- 
votion for making the stations. The 
author’s intention was to provide mate- 





Illustration by author for “The Way of the Cros’ 
Fourteenth Station, The Burial of Christ 


rial for a brief Lenten study which § on 
might be expanded or contracted by the } dea 
reader. The meditations with the pray. mo 
ers which follow them are too long for § as 
the ordinary exercise of the way of the on 
cross; and the meditations alone, which # fan 
otherwise might make good spiritual gut 
reading, are really too short for tha} / 
They will serve, however, as outlines§ tha 
for a series of meditations on the way off Ma 
the cross; or a part of the material given} adc 
for each station might be adapted forf jist 
making the stations in private or in pub} LA 
lic. Reflections on the theological virtue} OL 
as the inspiration for living a Christién} pre 
life make up the matter for the medita-§ oy: 
tions. In one station, it is faith; inf qt 
another, hope; in another, charity; inf sa 
another, a combination of any two, or off obl 
all three. Opposite the beginning of the the 
text for each station, there is a design} ori 
of the station, sketched by the author apc 
himself, for sculptured pieces, which} rel 
the jacket states, “are later to appear on} fou 
the walls of a church in Illinois.” This} tio 
book should appeal to devout shut-ins§ yoc 
who would like to spend time making} ple 
the stations not only during Lent, butf an 
at any time. the 

IMMORTAL PROFILE by Ennesf of; 
Pallascio-Morin (Franciscan H eraldf In 
Press, $2.50) is a sketch, in quite broad to! 
outline, of the life of Christ. The author dey 
portrays what he has discovered in perf * 
sonal meditation. With imagination and] Ro 
poetic feeling, he fills in the bare Gospel, | 
narrative. His work is that of a popula (aj 
writer rather than of a scholar, and is ref 
marked on occasion, but not marred, byf ire 
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me inaccuracies. Since each subject is 
jealt with in a page or two, seldom 
more and often less, the book can serve 
js outline material for daily meditations 
on the life of Christ. Persons already 
familiar with the Gospels will follow the 
qthor easily; others will not. 

‘ Adopting the principle of St. Bernard, 
that we can never say enough about 
Mary, Father Louis Colin, C.SS.R., has 
added another title to the ever growing 
list found in Marian literature: OUR 
LADY, QUEEN OF THE RELIGI- 
OUS LIFE (Newman, $3.75). He 
presents Mary as the ideal of the religi- 
ous life. In her is found all that consti- 
tutes and characterizes the religious 
gate: the striving for perfection, the 
dblation of self to God, the practice of 
the three great monastic virtues, the 
oientation of her whole life toward the 
apostolate. She is also the source of the 
ligious life, as she presides at the 
foundation of all Orders and Congrega- 
tions, safeguards their spirit, inspires 
yeations; and she is the most certain 
pledge of perseverance for communities 
and individuals. Devotion to Mary is, 
therefore, a necessary and integral part 
of the spiritual development of religious. 
In this book, Father Colin does much 
to foster in the individual religious such 
devotion. 

THE PRIESTLY LIFE by Msgr. 
Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward, $3.00) is 
a splendid book of reflections on the 
daily life of a parish priest. The jacket 
refers to the previously published Re- 
reat for Priests by Msgr. Knox, and 
states: “This new book, also in the form 
ofa Retreat, is concerned more especial- 
ly with the daily round of priestly life.” 
Retreat for Priests is indeed a retreat in 
form and reads like one. The present 
book is more like a collection of recol- 
lection day conferences addressed to 
diocesan parish priests. It will make 
excellent spiritual reading for priests in 
parish work, and its sixteen chapters 
provide good material for a four or five 
day private retreat. Interestingly, the 
wnference on obedience is addressed 
‘To Seminarians Nearing Ordination.” 


Why, is something to muse over after 


tading it. Deep sympathy for what is 
human in the cleric is manifest on every 
page. The author doesn’t’ preach; he 
‘imply talks, and his conversation is 

sant. Occasionally, he pulls his 
punches slightly, but so skillfully that 
he goes right on making points. Under- 
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standing and tact, and sincere concern 
not only for the welfare of the priest but 
also for the present needs of his flock 
are qualities in the presentation which 
give the book special timeliness and 
freshness. 

SUMMA OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, Volume III, by Louis of Granada, 
O.P., (Herder, $4.75) completes the 
translation of a work compiled from the 
writings of one who is regarded as 
among the foremost ascetical writers of 
the Dominican Order. The arrangement 
of this Summa follows the order of the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas; 
Volume III corresponds to the Third 
Part, and deals with the Incarnation, 
Redemption, the Sacraments, and the 
Four Last Things. A practical turn is 
given the implications of these subjects 
applied to the spiritual life of the aver- 
age Christian. In his time, Louis was 
referred to disparagingly as one who 
wrote for the wives of carpenters. That 
criticism was made, no doubt, without 
much reflection on the type of person 
such classification embraced. More dis- 
cerning contemporaries like St. Theresa 
of Avila, St. Peter Alcantara and St. 
Charles Borromeo justly went out of 
their way to extol the eminently prac- 
tical in Louis’ writings. 

The translator has done well by his 
American readers in making necessary 
adaptations of the text, along with cer- 
tain deletions from the Spanish original. 
The solid spiritual substance of Louis’ 
writing has given it a timelessness that 
makes it as modern as sputnik. 

FOUNTAIN OF LIVING 
WATERS by Valentine Long, O.F.M. 
(St. Anthony Guild Press, $3.50) is a 
collection of essays whose common de- 
nominator is “the Faith: as shown in the 
yearning of poets, the lives of the 
heroic, and the needs of daily life.” 
There are nineteen in all. The first is 
devoted to the fountainhead of true 
poetry and indeed of all authentic liter- 
ature. In the course of it, the Church is 
presented as “the poet of her children,” 
and her teaching as “the depository of 
ideals unsurpassing.” Successive essays 
then limn the vibrant faith of Mrs. 
Alice Meynell, the jolly faith of G. K. 
Chesterton, the tender faith of Hilaire 
Belloc. Of great poets who are not 
children of the Church, the author ex- 
plains: the profound aspirations felt in 


their inmost souls and expressed as by 
Shelley in his “Ode to a Skylark,” by 
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Wadsworth in “The Solitary Reaper,” 
by Tennyson in “The Princess,” are evi- 
dence of their “receiving . . . news from 
Home.” This section of the book is ex- 
cellent. Going on to the lives of the 
heroic, the treatment is more familial, 
but no less lucid and penetrating. Quite 
naturally, the author’s greatest hero is 
“The Nobody everybody loves,” his own 
spiritual father, St. Francis of Assisi. 
Others are St. Anthony of Padua, Fray 
Junipero Serra, St. Dominic. In the 
third and longest section of the book, 
the author lets faith illumine the 
routine of daily life. There is a delight- 
ful Franciscan charm in his attractive 
treatment of the needs of the individual 
for Christlikeness, peace, restraint, grat- 
itude, solitude, kindness, and for an 
awareness of the ever present beauty 
and goodness of God in His handiwork, 
this marvellous universe of ours. This is 
an exceptionally good book for spiritual 
reading. 

“It is our good fortune that we are 
Christians.” This first sentence of A 
CATHOLIC CATECHISM (Herder 
and Herder, $4.95) captures the spirit 
of a remarkable book. Everything that 
follows is woven around this theme in a 
positive and dynamic presentation of 
the good news of our salvation. This 
work, twenty years in preparation under 
the direction of the German hierarchy, 
was adopted as their national catechism 
in 1954 and has already been translated 
into eight other languages. Each lesson 
begins with a scriptural passage which 
is followed by an exposition of doctrine; 
then there is a series of considerations. 


The essence of the teaching is summar- 
ized in bold print in the traditional 
manner; and finally, there are sugges- 
tions under the headings “For My Life,” 
“Prayer,” “Things to Do,” which apply 
the doctrine to daily living. 

The lessons are so admirably done 
that one is tempted to quote many 
things; one, however, may suffice. On 
the Fourth Commandment, for ex- 
ample, a lesson is first given on “The 
Common Life of Mankind,” explaining 
the various communities of which we 
are members. It is summed up thus: 
“Why do we live together with people?” 
“We live together with other people be- 
cause God created us in such a way that 
we can reach our earthly and eternal 
goals only in community with others.” 
There follow treatments of “Father and 
Mother,” “Brothers, Sisters, Relations, 
and Friends,” “Respect for Those in 
Authority and for’Old People,” “The 
Duties of Parents and Those in Author- 
ity,” “The State and the Community of 
Nations,” and “The Rulers of the 
Church:”—all this, under “Honor Thy 
Father and Thy Mother!” This is a 
catechism that really stirs the heart and 
soul as it nourishes the mind. 

EVE AND MARY by Peter Thomas 
Dehau, O.P., CHerder, $3.95) is a 
translation from the French of an 
ascetical work on Mariology. It is filled 
with ponderous phrases, strained 
analogy and involved theology. Father 
Dehau attempts to elucidate the im- 
portant part Mary played in the Re 
demption, by contrasting her role with 
that of Eve in the Fall; but his penchant 
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for the technical language of the Summ, 
and of Cajetan’s commentary makes the 
book ill suited for spiritual reading for 
anyone but the trained theologian. The 
translation does nothing to relieve the 
heaviness of the presentation; and this is 
too bad, because the author evidences 
keen insight into feminine psychology, 
The book might have been welcomed by 
nuns. ' 

PERSON TO PERSON by William 
Lawson, S.J., CLongmans, $2.50) is q 
recipe for living. It is an excellent little 
book. In the Introduction, Father Law. 
son says, “The essential business of liy. 
ing is to be right in personal relation. 
ships.” By skillful interplay of theology 
and social ethics, he reviews the more 
important areas of modern living: relig 
ious, familial, economic, political, using 
these disciplines to emphasize pertinent 
basic values by which any reasonable 
man, especially the Christian, ought to 
direct his life. The style is neither pom- 
pous nor moralizing, but casually rea- 
soned, and at times epigrammatic. He 
says, for example, on human freedom: 
“The aim or goal of freedom is self-pos- 
session;’ on the social character of 
Christianity, “. . . by being put into 
supernatural relationships with_ the 
Three Divine Persons, man enters into 
supernatural relationship with human 
persons;” on Christian love, “The diff 
culty that many Christians find in the 
doctrine is its universality.” This is not 
a scholarly book; nor is it shallow or 
“popular.” It is solid, well suited to 
stimulate the thoughtful layman to 
assess carefully the important values he 
needs to know, or of which he needs to 
be reminded. 

A SAINT A DAY by Berchmans 
Bittle, O.F.M.Cap., (Bruce, $5.00) is a 
collection of briefly sketched lives of 
saints and of holy persons who have 
been beatified but not canonized. The 
sketches, each about a page in length 
and some less, are distributed over the 
calendar year. The author's choice of 
material and the simplicity of style in 
which the material is presented combine 
to make an interesting book for modem 
readers. Every period in the Church’ 
history is represented; so are all parts of 
the world, every condition of life and 
every degree of spiritual attraction and 
attainment. This vast variety directs at 
tention to the unfathomable depth of 
true holiness and its inexhaustible 
wealth. 
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THE SHOWCASE 


WW HAVE NOT given attention to tele- 
vision in this space, but the recent 
NBC Hall of Fame production of The 
Little Moon of Alban should not go un- 
noticed, since it had so much to recom- 
mend it. 

It was, to begin, an original teleplay, 
at a time when originals are becoming 
as rare as relics of St. Simon Stylites. 
TV producers and sponsors have all but 
given up on serious drama, and when 
they do pick it up, gingerly, they turn 
to the “classics” which, in this case, 
means the tried and familiar, no matter 
what its artistic level might be. Such a 
policy of launching forth bravely into 
the known may make sense to the 
accountants, but it has resulted in a 
hardening of the creative arteries so far 
as directors and writers are concerned. 

James Costigan came through with a 
literate, honest and compelling. script. 
Its central figure was Mary Brigid, a 
sensitive girl whose father, brother and 
lover were successively killed in street 
fighting against the British during the 
Irish “Troubles” in the Twenties. In her 
anger and grief Mary Brigid renounces 
“the deaf God,” but later enters the 
Daughters of Charity, more seeking re- 
fuge from life and support for her faith 
than from a sense of vocation. 

She is assigned to a hospital for the 
English, where her special charge is a 
wounded English officer, fearing death 
despite his bravado, seeking faith de- 
spite his rejection of it when a child. “I 
knew that God was round and had no 
sharpe edges.” Belief in that God was 
crushed when he lay awake through the 
night and heard his mother die, scream- 
ing with pain, protest and fright. 

The officer taunts the Sister for her 
faith, never knowing how shaky and 
hard-won it is. She prays, for him and 
for herself, and he recovers not only his 
health but the beginnings of belief. 
Each has found God through the other. 

It would have been very easy for the 
writer to handle such a theme dishonest- 
ly, but Mr. Costigan did not. Nor did 
he ever shade over into sentimentality 
or pious rhetoric. 

The major roles were flawlessly 
played by Julie Harris and Christopher 
Plummer, who brought to this “live” 
Production the attention to detail and 
the finely wrought characterizations 
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which one expects on the stage but rare- 
ly meets on “live” TV. Magnificently 
supported by Barry Jones, Frank Con- 
roy and Nora O’Mahoney, Miss Harris 
and Mr. Plummer made completely 
credible and gripping the rather subtle 
points James Costigan was making 
about the love of God and the love of 
man. 

Quite apart from its intrinsic worth 
as a dramatic experience, Little Moon 
of Alban leads to two interesting re- 
flections. One, it shows what a power- 
ful medium television can be when, as 
in this case, director, actors and writer 
approach it with honesty, intelligence 
and artistry. Little Moon was not a 
blown-up short story nor a cut-down 
stage play. It was a teleplay, designed 
for that medium and no other, effective- 
ly saying all it had to say in its allotted 
time of ninety minutes. Its enthusiastic 
reception by TV critics should encour- 
age producers to do fewer adaptations 
and more originals. 

A second reflection is more parochial 
but perhaps even more pertinent. Like 
most of us, I have heard and read a 
great deal of muttering by Catholics that 
a truly Cahtolic play, novel or film has 
little chance of being done because of 
the prejudice and commercialism of the 
people who control the channels of com- 
munication. Little Moon was a thor- 
oughly Catholic teleplay, had the 
services of five of the most talened actors 
in America, was presented with taste 
and integrity on one of the biggest TV 
network programs, and was paid for by 
a commercial sponsor. TV critics under- 
stood it, reviewed it, applauded it. The 
familiar warning about motes and beams 
may be timely. 


Wee Ince (Picnic, Bus Stop) 
has struck gold by tapping the 
vein of life and love in the American 
Midwest. His latest play, The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs, would suggest that 
the vein is running out. 

Set in a small Midwestern town, 
circa 1922, the play centers about. sev- 
eral days in the lives of a typical family 
of that time and place. One would like 
to believe in the members of this fam- 
ily but they are almost as stereotyped 


and predictable as the family of bears 
in the nursery tale about Goldilocks. 

Papa (Pat Herlihy) is a hale, hearty 
traveling salesman for a harness manu- 
facturer; Momma (Theresa Wright) is 
a gentle woman who has married below 
her station; Daughter is a shy adoles- 
cent who is trying to escape via piano 
and books from the fact that she is not 
popular. Sonny is a ten-year old tyrant 
who rejects his father, creeps into bed 
with his mother and is ambivalent 
toward his sister. He has more things 
wrong with him than a pre-war Chev- 
rolet, and comes right out of Doctor 
Inge’s already crowded gallery of un- 
witting caricatures of Freudian types. 

And just to make sure that the audi- 
ence realizes that to peer into almost 
any old American homestead is to lift 
the lid of a seething caldron, the author 
adds the character of Momma’s visiting 
sister (Eileen Heckart) and _ spouse. 
One son realizes that beneath Miss 
Heckart’s brassy exterior there lurks a 
problem: she has never found physical 
satisfaction in her marriage. Miss 
Heckart is an accomplished comedienne, 
but the character she plays seems scis- 
sored out half from a marriage manual 
and half from unusued scripts originally 
intended for Martha Raye. 

Sister's problem seems not to have 
been Momma’s; rather she and Papa 
have taken to quarreling over how to 
raise the children, the inadequacy of his 
income and her suspicions regarding his 
extracurricular activities while on the 
road selling harness. Papa stomps out 
angrily at the end of the first act, 
threatening never to return. He stomps 
back hungrily in the third act, demon- 
strates that his conduct away from home 
is above suspicion, and the play ends 
with him despatching the children to 
the movies and carrying his wife up the 
stairs. There are few domestic problems, 
insists Mr. Inge, that cannot be solved 
in bed. 

One is reluctant to summarize so 
bluntly the work of a potentially pow- 
erful playwright, but in the world of 
Mr. Inge’s plays one is forced to use the 
coinage of the realm. 

The Dark at the Top of the Stairs 
does have something, however, which 
lifts it briefly out of its tired recital of 

(Continued on page 67) 
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THE WORLD 


s OME TIME during the present session 
of Congress your congressman is 
probably going to vote on two bills each 
of which is intended to do something 
about our national anthem. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” has been 
our national anthem for exactly twenty- 
seven years, or since March 3, 1931. 
Long before that it was commonly re- 
ferred to as the “national anthem,” 
though there have always been, and still 
are, plenty of people who think a 
change would be a good idea. I happen 
to be among those who would like to 
see “America the Beautiful” replace our 
1812 war memento, but that is not the 
point of this discussion. 

The two bills now before the Judici- 
ary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives were drawn up by Congress- 
men Carroll D. Kearns, (R.-Pa.) and 
Joel T. Broyhill, CR.-Va.) Each bill 
wants us to have an official version of 
Francis Scott Key’s words and John 
Stafford Smith’s music. But the version 
that wins will differ in some interesting 
ways from the one that loses. 

Congressman Kearns comes to the 
business of making “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” singable with the background, 
unusual for a member of Congress, of a 
professionally trained singer. A grad- 
uate of the Chicago Musical College, he 
has appeared as soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under the leader- 
hip of Frederick Stock. Moreover, be- 
fore he came to Congress, Kearns served 
as state supervisor of music for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
schools. 

Now when a man like that says, “Put 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ in the key 
of A Flat so that people can sing it 
without strain,” he has some idea of the 
critical difference involved in playing 
this song in A Flat, as compared to the 
prevalent key of B Flat. If you put the 
“Banner” in B Flat, which is where you 
hear it sung every time they open those 
political convention sessions, then when 
you hit that climatic line, “O’er the land 
of the free,” you—soloist, audience, bath- 
tub tenor or baritone, women’s club 
soprano or alto—have to climb to an F. 

To be technical about it for a mo- 
ment, tenors and sopranos and some of 
the more ambitious lower-voiced mem- 
bers of every group, won't mind that 
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high note a bit. As a matter of fact, it’s 
a good chance for those who like to 
show off their voices to let go and make 
a real effect. But Congressman Kearns 
is a basso-cantante. This is the kind of 
voice best exemplified in our time by 
the late great Ezio Pinza. Its owner is 
not a deep bass, but has a voice of bass 
timbre with enough resonance and bril- 
liance to encompass something of the 
baritone range. 

Nevertheless most basso-cantantes are 
not going around looking for anything 
quite as exposed as a high F, on the 
vowel e. This matter of vowels enters 
into this business somewhat, because, 
while any good singer should take every 
vowel equally in stride, it is still a fact 
that most singers tend to favor some 
vowels more than others, and lots of 
singers, even in the big leagues, don’t 
like to have to put out a word like 
“free,” on one of their highest notes. 

In case by now your are thinking, 
“Well what's all this about professional 
singers; how about us poor flag-wavers 
who don’t know anything about singing 
and just like to join in with the rest?” 
Ah, that is precisely the crucial point at 
issue. If the key of B Flat makes for so 
much trouble among the big league 
vocalists, you know, from your own ex- 
perience, what happens to you in the 
middle of an otherwise rousing account 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” Every- 
thing has been going along fine, and 
suddenly you run into those lines, “And 
the rockets’ red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air,” and so on, right through that 
high-flying “land of the free.” You 
clutch your throat and look at your 
neighbor as if he had made that rude 
sound when actually you know it came 
out of you. And then all at once it 
comes over you again, “For goodness’ 
sake, why doesn’t someone do some- 
thing about this piece?” 

So Congressman Kearns says, “Put it 
in A Flat.” 

But wait a minute. Didn’t we say the 
congressman is a basso-cantante. Now 
just cast your mind over the opening 
lines of your national anthem. What 
happens on the third word, “say?” Re- 
member? There you are down in the 
sub-basement. And that same _ note 





comes up again on the words “gleam. 
ing,” “stripes,” and “streaming.” About 
this point my theory becomes firmly ep. 
trenched that there are more people 
who can stretch for, and approximate 
the high F, if you leave the song in B 
Flat, than can possibly groan and grunt 
around down there on a low A Flat, if 
you take the Kearns key. 

Is there no solution to this high-low 
dilemma? 

Not if you keep “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” as the national anthem. And 
while Congressmen Kearns and Broyhill 
are seeking different ends through their 
respective bills, neither one is suggest 
ing that another anthem would be a 
good idea. 

What, then, are their points of dif- 
ference? 


(CConcnsssan Broyuitt, lacking 
Kearns’ personal background in 
music, turned to the National Music 
Council, an organization granted a char 
ter by Congress just two sessions back. 
Broyhill asked Howard Hanson, tr 
nowned head of the Eastman School of 
Music, and the Council’s president, t 
form a committee to recommend a final, 
definitive, singable and sensible version. 

After lengthy and scholarly compar 
isons of what Key wrote, and more im 
portant, of the various musical versions 
of John Smith’s music, the committee 
reported to Broyhill. CYou know, of 
course, that our natinoal anthem’s musi¢ 
was once called “To Anacreon ip 
Heaven,” and that it was written bya 
minor British composer, none of whose 
music has ever gained the slightest 
prominence except for this tune.) 

Under the Broyhill bill “The Star 
Spangled Banner” will be played in B 
Flat and all basses and altos can twiddle 
their thumbs when the rockets glare 
and the land is free. (Alternatives ! 
have heard have included singing the 
offending high notes an octave low 
which disrupts harmony, or attempting 
a genuine bass or alto part, which takes 
some skill and often runs contrary © 
the harmonization being played, or 4 
discreet silence on the highest notes 
followed by a rejoining of the song # 
soon as a habitable altitude is agail 
reached. ) 

(Continued on page 52) 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


ee KoEHNEMANN, designer of 
chalices and wedding rings, is one 
of a group of vanishing craftsmen who 
work by hand. He has designed chalices 
and executed them in gold and silver 
and decorated wtih precious jewels. His 
work is of exquisite beauty and design 
with a great reverence for the function 
of the chalice. 

Mr. Koehnemann follows the prin- 
ciples that each piece must be hand- 
made; the designer must also be a crafts- 
man; and each piece must be an original 
design. It is in these aspects especially 
that his work is notable. Mr. Koehne- 
mann learned his rare craft from a hand 
silversmith from Oslo, Norway. This is 
the only metalworking technique allow- 
ed by the United States Bureau of 


Standards to be stamped “hand- 
wrought.” 
All of Mr. Koehnemann’s work is 


completely hand-wrought. None of it is 
done by spinning, stamping, casting; 
only highly polished hammer and stakes 
ae used in forging and planning the 
chalice. This is true silversmithing, for 
amore genuine method of human pro- 
duction is not possible. And of course, 
considering the sacred function of the 
chalice, this is a matter for serious con- 
sideration. 

As might be expected, Mr. Koehne- 


silver chalice with raised 


Sterling 
figures and inlaid red enamel on node 
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mann is a man of strong convictions. 
He knows his rubrics, his philosophy, 
and of course as a worker by hand he 
has a streak of the rebel in him. This 
social protest is vital in our times, for 
as Chesterton says, “It keeps the circle 
from closing” in this machine-domi- 
nated age. Obviously he is a person who 
must be true to his principles or he 
would not be happy with them. This 
protest for truth and beauty against 
ugliness is a deepseated one which 
necessarily must take its cost in time 
and money. This does not mean that 
he is against the machine—he drives a 
natty sports car and uses the latest 
methods in other areas—but in this area 
of the chalice he feels that the end is 
best achieved by hand-crafted methods 
and an original design made for the in- 
dividual. 

One of the dynamics that makes Mr. 
Koehnemann unique is his philosophy 
of art and work. He feels that creative 
making for an artist is a kind of prayer. 
In one of his letters he writes, “It is 
the artist’s duty to see that all the as- 
pects of his work are compatible with, 
not contradictory to prayer.” 

The artist’s philosophy of work was 
greatly influenced by the following 





Sterling silver chalice with American 
walnut node and raised lettering base 


statement of Pope Pius XII’s address in 
1947 to Christian craftsmen: 


The Church wishes that some limit be 
placed to the constant attrition modern man 
has to suffer through the emergence and 
overpowering dominance of the machine 
and the ever increasing growth of large in- 
dustry. Among craftsmen, till now at least, 
personal work has kept its full value. The 
craftsman transforms his raw material and 
carries through the whole of the work; and 
the work thus produced is intimately bound 
up with his own technical and artistic abil- 
ity; it bears the stamp of his good taste and 
the marks of the finesse and dexterity of his 
hands. From this point of view it is far 
superior to the impersonal and standardized 
products of the assembly line. Therefore, 
one may say, the craftsmen form a select 
militia defending the dignity and personal 
character of the worker. 

This artist believes strongly that 
every artist must be a man of his times 
and that the artists of the twentieth cen- 
tury have a definite contribution to 
make to the life of the Church. He 
loves to quote Reverend Anthony 
Lauck, C.S.C., who heads the art de- 
partment of Notre Dame: 

Why should not the artist of the twen- 
tieth century voice his praise too? Every age 
has had its good voices and its own voices. 
The Creator does not cheat them. And 


every age has its own hymn to sing, with 
a beauty and a character of its own. 


In February, 1952, the artist wrote 





Sterling silver chalice with overall gold 
plating and node of aventurine from India 
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“With society crying out for order and 
with Catholicism promising a sound 
order it is no wonder that the contem- 
porary Catholic artist will want to em- 
phasize this aspect in his work.” 

As the true designer that he is, Mr. 
Koehnemann’s work is especially de- 
signed for the individual chalice with 
no “catalogue line.” The artist has a 
deep reverence for truth, for the Church 
he serves. He has a love of philosophy 
and of the liturgy and a great desire to 
purify and refine the concept of art in 
the service of the Church. As a student 
and craftsman for more than twenty 
years he is aware of all the important 
writings on. the liturgy, and these con- 
cepts have motivated his designs. The 
chalices radiate a strength, virility and 
stability. This results in work, he says 
“unlike that of any other Christian 
period except perhaps the Romanesque 
where environmental factors were some- 
what like our own.” 

He says he emphasizes the cup of the 
chalice to let the essence of why the 
object exists shine out. Since his chalices 
are made entirely of sterling silver, there 
is not the competitive factor of commer- 
cial work to reduce the size of the cup 
to the minimum because it is the only 
part of the chalice required by church 
law to be made of this more costly prec- 
ious metal. He feels that an oversize cup 
helps convey the fact that the Mass is 
for and by the people and not just a 
private devotion for the priest. But, as 
he says, “Most of all I tend toward the 
large cup because it helps to symbolize 
the bountifulness of graces which flow 
from the cup to all the world each time 
the chalice is used in the Sacrificial 
Banquet of peace, unity and love.” 

In addition to chalices, Mr. Koehne- 
mann makes wedding bands. Like his 
chalices, they are beautiful and also un- 
usual—with liturgical symbols, engrav- 
ings from the ritual. Again his work 
shows forth his knowledge of theology 
of the sacrament of matrimony, his love 
of the Church, and his own professional 
skill. 

Mr. Koehnemann has studied at the 
University of Illinois Fine Arts College 
and has supplemented training with 
courses in philosophy at De Paul Uni- 
versity. While attending the University 
of Illinois, the artist discovered the writ- 
ings of Eric Gill, and this meeting pro- 
foundly affected his aims and direction. 

Mr. Koehnemann has exhibited at 
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the Chicago Art Institute, the Layton 
Art Institute of Milwaukee, art shows 
at the St. Benet Shop in Chicago, 
Sacred Heart Parish, and at art festivals 
at the University of Wisconsin and the 
University of Illinois. 





World of Music 
(Continued from page 50) 


But the Broyhill, bill being the work 
of a committee of musicians and scho- 
lars learned in the history of the 
“Banner,” goes into such related matters 
as the precise wording, choices between 
dotted eighth and sixteenth notes versus 
even eighths, and the best of all possible 
harmonizations for the music. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
when Key was watching the bombard- 
ment of Fort McHenry, just off Balti- 
more, he wrote of “the rocket’s red 
glare,” and of “the bomb bursting in 
air?” Note the location of that apos- 
trophe. A singular rocket, and a singu- 
lar bomb. Not that there were not many 
of each. But the song was intended to 
speak of a rocket and of a bomb, not of 
a plurality of each. 

There have been so many versions of 
both text and music since the War of 
1812 gave us our anthem that the com- 
mittee appointed by Broyhill thought it 
should attempt to find the way back to 
something very close to Key’s original 
thought. (Both bills, incidentally, speak 
without hesitation of including the 
words for all four verses in any ofhcial 
version. Can you even begin the second 
verse? ) 

Still another area of disagreement in 
the two bills is in the realm of harmony. 
The National Music Council commit- 
tee favors an extremely simple harmon- 
ization, composed largely of the funda- 
mental chords we know as tonic and 
dominant. The Kearns bill calls for a 
more venturesome harmonization, de- 
scribed by the Pennsylvania congress- 
man as “compatible with the most pre- 
valent harmonization in current com- 
mon practice, the standard being vers- 
ions as heard rather than as written.” 

Now in case this is beginning to get 
too technical for you, let me make a final 
point as the battle of bills about the 
“Banner” progresses. Whatever our 
national anthem is, it should be some- 
thing in which we all want to join in 
singing. Yet how often have we all 
stood in respectful attention while it 





was being played, our mouths closed 
our minds unstirred by what we heard 

I cannot forget the most exciting oocg. 
sion, aside from certain moments during 
World War II, of my experience with 
“The Star-Spangled Banner.” And the 
thing about it that needles me is thy 
it was that great Englishman, §j 
Thomas Beecham, who wrought it. He 
was opening a symphony concert jp 
Washington at which it was appropriate 
to include our national anthem along 
with that of Great Britain. Ordinarily 
any such moment is a difficult one be 
cause the British anthem, “God Save the 
Queen,” which we sing as “America,” 
one of the most beautiful melodies ‘ 
national anthems in the world. ; 

Well, with Sir Thomas conducting 
suddenly “The Star-Spangled Banner’ 
came to life with a vivid, vital excite 
ment that caught up the whole aué 
ence. Everyone joined in singing as i 
the notes were no problem. 

I am convinced, however, that in the 
long run the notes are not the problem. 
If the final version of our nationd 
anthem will only come out and sy 
clearly that when we reach the line, 
“And the rocket’s red glare,” the accom 
paniment shall be reinforced so that we 
are all not suddenly afraid of the sount 
of our voices up there, and if the an 
them is played with real spirit, in a rich 
harmonic system, then, I think, our per 
formance of our anthem may approach 
a more ideal account. 

At present, in most arrangements, itis 
customary for the full ensemble to pla 
the beginning and closing phrases, but, 
in orchestral accompaniments, just # 
those crucial lines cited above, the 
woodwinds and brass drop out and the 
strings alone soar aloft. Well at that 
point, what is needed is more of every 
thing, not less. The Navy Band realize 
this and doubles its horns at that point 

If conductors and leaders of song 
would drop their holy-go-pious expres 
sions and lead out in the music in th 
spirit in which it was conceived, which 
was that of an old English song of rows 
ing character, we might have somethin 
worthy of our effort. 

There is still the possibility, of cours, 
that we may grow up to the point whet 
we want a national anthem that mort 
appropriately expresses our national #& 
pirations and philosophy. A change 
anthem would solve all the tricky prob 
lems of the present one. 
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Laura Ingalls Wilder 





[s THE early 1930's, an elderly lady sat 
down at her farm-home near Mans- 
feld, Missouri, to write reminiscences 
of her pioneer childhood. The New 
York editor to whom the finished manu- 
script was described remarked knowing- 
ly that she had seen that sort of thing 
before, but she agreed to read this one, 
titled Little House in the Big Woods. 
The story so mesmerized the editor, 
Virginia Kirkus, that, on the evening 
she took it with her from the office, she 
missed one train on the way home, and 
tode past her station on the next, before 
she stopped reading, came back to the 
present, and realized that she held in 
her hand a “miracle” sort of book, strong 
enough to quicken the moribund chil- 
dren’s book trade of the great depression. 

Little House in the Big Woods, by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder, was first publish- 
ed in 1932. Through the next eleven 
years, seven more Little House books 
appeared, the last in 1943. Within a few 
years, the publisher decided to re-do the 
entire series, to produce a uniform edi- 
tion of the eight books. To re-issue a 
children’s book considered worthy and/ 
ot proved popular is not a notably rare 
Maneuver in juvenile publishing. But 
the treatment given the Little House 
books in the second edition was extra- 
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YOUNG READERS SECTION 


Little House History 


ordinary in care and intelligent lavish- 
ness. According to the illustrator, artist 
Garth Williams, the original editors 
knew the books were good, but they 
didn’t realize how good. Nor was it pos- 
sible for them to appreciate, as the titles 
appeared in an eleven-year sequence, 
that the finished series would constitute 
a vibrant picture of pioneer life. 

It was an exciting life, the historically 
unique adventure of the farmer who 
started out at the promise of fertile and 
free farm land, only to find himself ex- 
panding a nation, relocating a tribal civ- 
ilization, and setting a social pattern for 
the hand-made midwestern small town, 
where lemonade was a rarity but 
Eastern gentility a constant. The Amer- 
ican pioneer-farmer was a personality to 
which daring and practicality, skill and 
imagination contributed equal parts, 
and around which basic human virtues 
formed an identifying outline. In a let- 
ter with which she answered readers’ in- 
quiries, the author of the Little House 
books commented: “. . . The real things 
haven't changed. It is still best to be 
honest and truthful; to make the most of 
what we have; to be happy with simple 
pleasures and to be cheerful and have 
courage when things go wrong.” 

To-sustain these virtues was a won- 


Mary Louise Hector, Editor 


derfully secure and happy family life; 
it was the era in which father was the 
unquestioned fount of authority, mother 
the source of efficiency and comfort and 
the example of obedience, and the chil- 
dren apprentice adults. 

Laura’s father is the hero of the books 
—tall and restless, with twinkling eyes, 
a full beard, and a head full of songs 
for his fiddle to sing. Laura, the second 
daughter, was born on February 7, 1867, 
in the little log cabin deep in the big 
woods of Wisconsin which is the setting 
for her first book. Life was full and 
abundant, and Ma, who had been an 
Eastern school-teacher, was content. But 
Charles Ingalls was never to know that 
particular contentedness all through his 
long life. 

When Laura was barely six, he re- 
belled against two facets of life in the 
big woods: the crowding in of people, 
and the farmer’s constant battle against 
the encroaching forest. He packed his 
family (there were three daughters 
now) and household necessities into a 
covered wagon, and set off for Indian 
country near the present Kansas-Okla- 
homa border. 

The Ingalls settled in the high-prairie 
country, and Pa vowed to stay there for 
the rest of his life. Ma, who knew his 
itching foot, asked cautiously, “Even 
when it’s settled up?” His answer: 
“Even when it’s settled up. No matter 


- how thick and close the neighbors get, 


this country’ll never feel crowded. Look 
at that sky!” 
And under that sky they might have 
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stayed, but for a freak stroke of bad 
luck: when political smoke cleared away 
over Indian territory, Ingalls learned 
that his farm was three miles over the 
line into the land reserved for the 
tribes. Rather than face eviction by the 
military, rather than move to the legal 
side of the line, he angrily left the terri- 
tory. Within twenty-four hours, the In- 
galls’ covered wagon was moving north. 

In the wheat country of western Min- 
nesota, Ingalls found a farmer who was 
willing to trade his homesite for a team 
of Indian ponies; and the Ingalls settled 
down on the banks of Plum Creek. 
Their first home there was a sod dugout 





railroad job and scouted the countryside 
for the ideal farm. 

With the coming of the hard Dakota 
winter, the surveyors and the laborers 
went back East, but the Ingalls stayed 
on. Their solitary life, as described in 
By the Shores of Silver Lake, is a child’s 
dream of security and family closeness 
come true. The Ingalls moved from their 
shanty to the snug, fully provisioned 
surveyors’ house, and there lived out the 
brilliantly cold winter. “Don’t you real- 
ize, Caroline, that our nearest neighbor 
to the east is sixty miles away and our 
nearest west is forty miles?” Pa asked 
happily. “When winter shuts down, 
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Dluswation by Garth Williams for “Little House in the Big Woods” 


“A child's dream of security and family closeness”’ 


hollowed out of the creek bank. In a 
short time, however, Pa had built a 
house of pioneer splendor, one con- 
structed of sawed lumber rather than of 
logs. Excited by the reliable promise of 
the rich wheat fields, Ingalls had bor- 
rowed heavily against his ripening crop. 
A plague of grasshoppers, as prodigal as 
the promise of abundance had been, ate 
its way through the crop. Ingalls never 
did get a good wheat crop in Minne- 
sota, and scarlet fever left a tragic mark 
on the impoverished family in the blind- 
ness of the oldest girl, Mary. 

The railroad was pushing westward 
into Dakota territory, and Ingalls went 
out with it eagerly, as a clerk in one of 
the work camps. The family followed, 
to be temporarily housed in a shanty at 
the Silver Lake camp while Pa did his 
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they might as well be farther off. We've 
got the world to oureslves!” 

They had the world fully to them- 
selves for a short time only. By Christ- 
mas, they were joined by a couple who 
had hurriedly come West to protect 
their claim at Silver Lake. “The whole 
country is moving West in the Spring,” 
the neighbor warned Pa. When Spring 
came, the character of the countryside 
changed with incredible rapidity. Where 
there had been only the Ingalls and the 
Boasts, there was a growing crowd of 
new settlers, taking claims, and building 
a town very nearly overnight. De Smet, 
“named for a French priest who came 
pioneering out here in the early days,” 
took shape in two weeks. “Suddenly, 
there on the brown prairie where noth- 
ing had been before, was the town.” 





The first winter of the town’s his 
was the wild one of 1880-81. An ancient 
Indian warned the white settlers that 
“every seventh winter was a hard winter 
and that at the end of three times seven 
years came the hardest winter of all,” 
In this twenty-first winter, the blizzards 
began in October and continued into 
April. They were the uncontrolled, mas. 
terful storms of the empty prairie, hay- 
ing their cruel way with the settlement 
for days on end. Snow was roof-high, 
the temperature went to forty degrees 
below zero, and the small, isolated town 
was completely cut off from supplies, 
coal for fuel, kerosene for the lamps, 
and food. Ingalls, who didn’t like to be 
beholden to any man, remarked im 
patiently: “These times are too pro 
gressive. Everything has changed too 
fast. Railroads and telegraph and kero 
sene and coal stoves—they’re good things 
to have but the trouble is, folks get to 
depend on ’em.” 

Their dependence had been too great, 
in this year of the long winter, but their 
courage and inventiveness kept them 
alive. Pa and Laura and sometimes Ma 
twisted hay from the claim into hard 
sticks that gave a quick, hot fire but 
burned with discouraging rapidity 
When the kerosene gave out, Ma made 
a button lamp with a piece of calico and 
some axle grease. The family ground 
seed wheat, half-cupful by half-cupful 
in a small coffee mill, until there was 
enough wheat to make the day’s loaf of 
bread. 

When the long winter ended with 
the reviving chinook, the wind of 
spring, De Smet settled down to be 
come a distinct “little town on the pra- 
rie.” Charles Ingalls became a leading 
citizen, but his bred-in-the-bone urge to 
push on never lessened. He had agreed 
with his wife that an end must be made 
to the wanderings so that the children 
might receive proper schooling. But 
after years of residence at De Smet, he 
was still saying fretfully, “I would like 
to go West. A fellow doesn’t have room 
to breathe here any more.” From 
Dakota, he looked longingly to Oregon, 
“the place to be!” Laura was much like 
her father. As a young girl she wa 
ready at any moment’s notice to leave af 
established home for the adventure o 
finding a new one. When she realized 
that her father had stopped traveling fot 
good, she found some comfort in his 
understanding, in his kindly recognition 
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of their ‘ikeness: “You and I want to 
fy like te birds.” 

Years ‘ater, when Mrs. Wilder was in 
her seventies, she was visited by illustra- 
tor Gart!: Williams in search of authen- 
tic materials for the second edition of the 
Little House books. He told the Wild- 
ers that he was on his way to De Smet, 
although a heavy blizzard was reported 
in the Rockies. The storm worried Mr. 
Wilder, who cautioned: “I don’t think 
you should risk going to De Smet... .” 
But Laura returned quickly, “Oh, I 
would go!” 

Mrs. Wilder’s first book was brought 
into being by three forces: the accuracy 
of her memory, strengthened by years 
of telling the little-Laura stories to her 
child; the felicity of her expression; and 
the persistence of her daughter. The 
daughter, Rose Wilder Lane, had, by 
the thirties, three published books to her 
credit. Her mother had been for a time 
poultry editor of the St. Louis Star, and 
a contributor of articles to Country 
Gentleman and McCalls. She had never 
written a book, but she had the material 
and the skill. The daughter was in- 
stent. Her mother finally began the 
story, writing in pencil on a school tab- 
le: “Once upon a time, sixty years ago, 
alittle girl lived in the Big Woods of 
Wisconsin, in a little gray house made 
of logs.” Mrs. Wilder was often teased 
about her Scotch economy with her 
writing materials: she carefully snipped 
out bits that displeased her and pasted 
together the pieces that remained. 

During the years of her authorship, 
Mrs. Wilder carried on an active farm 
life, keeping house, churning butter, 
tending her garden and her flock. She 
was an excellent cook and was famous 
throughout the mountain country for 
her gingerbread. A different achieve- 
ment of these years was her organization 
of a local farm-loan association, through 
which she personally handled a million 
dollars in federal loans to Ozark farmers. 

She was immensely pleased by the 
success of her books, particularly be- 
cause she felt they reflected honor upon 
two people whom she loved. Her father, 
who was not only a little child’s depend- 
able parent but a teen-ager’s ideal of 
wisdom and honesty, would not now be 
forgotten in dusty, local archives. And 
the book her sister Mary had wanted to 
Write was written, although she herself 
had not been able to do it. 

The Little House books were con- 
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sistently popular. Six of them were 
nominated for Newbery medals. These 
Happy Golden Years was named best 
book in its age group in the New York 
Herald Tribune spring children’s book 
contest in 1943. The now-defunct 
Country Gentleman ran a children’s 
book-review contest early in 1954, The 
editors reported the results: “Although 
almost 200 different books were named, 
the ones described most often were by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder.” Mrs. Wilder re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from adults 
as well as children all over the world, 
many of them asking her to continue the 
story after These Happy Golden Years. 


an ice storm my father walks over the 
whole place, putting grain out for the 
wild birds.” Almanzo Wilder died in 
1949 at the age of ninety-two; he and 
Laura had been married sixty-three 


years. 


I: Is Now difficult to imagine the Lit- 
tle House stories without the Garth 
Williams’ illustrations. The job absorb- 
ed something like seven years of Wil- 
liams’ time. Manhattan-born but reared 
in England, Williams knew nothing 
about America “west of the Brooklyn 
Bridge,” and immediately, therefore, 
turned down the proffered commission 





“‘Father’s voice and his fiddle’s song go echoing down the years” 


But she had intended to write the story 
of her childhood, and that was the 
whole of her intention. In the copies of 
the books which she gave to her daugh- 
ter, she inscribed this verse: “And so 
farewell to childhood days;/Their joys, 
and hopes and fears./But Father’s voice 
and his fiddle’s song/Go echoing down 
the years.” 

Once asked to describe her mother, 
Rose Wilder Lane wrote: “She’s little, 
about five feet tall . . . large violet-blue 
eyes . . . pure white hair . . . Her 
character is Scotch; she holds a- purpose 
or opinion like granite. . . . She is com- 
pletely self-reliant.” She added: “My 
mother and father know every bird that 
comes onto the farm; they permit no 
hunting, even of rabbits, and feed the 
quails throughout hard winters. During 


_ treasures. He was given an amateur oil} 


to do the Wilder illustrations. Talked 
into it finally, he approached it as a re- 
search project. The first illustrations for 
the books had been little more than 
decorations, with a lacy prettiness and 
little relation in spirit to the text. 
Williams gathered material from all 
possible sources, including Laura’s fam- 
ily albums. Whenever he was in doubt, 
he wrote to her. Before he undertook 
the illustrations for Farmer Boy, the 
story of Almanzo’s boyhood on a big 
farm near Malone, in upper New York 
state, he placed a request in the Malone 
newspaper for period material. Many in: 
teresting things turned up, and two 





painting of the yard on the Wilder farm 
done by one of their relatives; an adapta- 
tion of this painting appears on the back 
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of the dust-jacket for the book. Williams 
was fascinated by a small daguerreotype 
of the town square in Malone, the scene 
of the Independence Day program in 
Farmer Boy. Because a daguerreotype 
has no grain, unlike a modern photo- 
graph, it is capable of infinite enlarge- 
ment. Williams screwed a jeweler’s glass 
into his eye, and was able to make out 
a wide and remarkable variety of detail, 
including, in a small picture, the names 
on street signs, and the identity of pro- 
ducts displayed in windows of stores 
around the town square. He could not 
resist reproducing the daguerreotype in 
a large painting, although this had to be 
greatly reduced in size for the book. 

After a couple of false starts, includ- 
ing oil painting and drawing in carbon 
pencil, artist and editor decided on a 
then new process for the illustrations in 
which each drawing was done in exact 
size on tracing paper. Williams’ contract 
had called for thirty illustrations for 
each of the eight books. When the work 
was finished, there was an average of 
sixty for each, and one volume has close 
to ninety; Williams still had a great deal 
of material which couldn’t be used. So 
accurately and dramatically did he touch 
the highlights of the stories, however, 
that Mrs. Wilder could say, with sincer- 
ity and some surprise, “Laura, Mary and 
their folks live again in these illustra- 
tions.” Williams animated his characters 
in the first drawings, and kept them 
alive and individual through the last. 
Himself the father of four daughters, as 
Charles Ingalls was the father of four 
girls, Williams beautifully caught the 
postures and expressions of childhood. 

The first animal Garth Williams 
drew for children’s literature was Stuart 
Little, E. B. White’s startling small 
mouse-hero. In Williams’ background 
was art training in England and Rome, 
teaching, and service during the war. As 
an ambulance driver in England, he en- 
dured thousands of air raids, his job, 
“mainly, to pick up the pieces.” After 
the war, in America, he did fashion- 
magazine art work, and worked for The 
New Yorker. 

After Stuart Little appeared, illustra- 
tion claimed Williams. He was swamp- 
ed with commissions to illustrate mouse 
stories, and began to wonder if he would 
ever be offered anything else. He was, 
in the extraordinary, individualized chil- 
dren’s stories of Margaret Wise Brown. 


House books, he was in position to 
choose amongst manuscripts offered fo 
his illustrating. “It is physically impos. 
sible to do them all,” he comments, and 
adds seriously, “I turn down a book jf ] ] 


\cr 


feel that the tone is not good, if it js 
something that I would not read to my } . 
own children.” “|p 

Williams’ youngsters eagerly read the 
Little House books while their father 
was illustrating them. His own favorites 
are On the Banks of Plum Creek and ° 
Farmer Boy. 

The Children’s Library Association, a 
division of the American Library Associ- 
ation, established a Laura Ingalls Wild 
er award in 1954, and asked Williams y 
to design a medal. In recognition of 


Mrs. Wilder’s achievement, the CLA ef 


will, every five years, give the award “to : 
an author or artist whose work over a} ~ 
period of years has, like hers, made a FI 
substantial and lasting contribution to Vv 
the field of children’s books.” The 1954 " 
award was made to Mrs. Wilder herself, 
and accepted for her by Garth Williams. 

Three years later, just a few days after is 


her ninetieth birthday, Mrs. Wilder 
died, at Mansfield. She had outlived all | 
the people who make her books true and 
absorbing. Her death occurred more P, 
than ten years into the atomic age, end- dl 
ing a life that began in an era when 
kerosene was a newfangled invention. r 
Because of her warm and strong writing, 
children of later times will have entry 
into a former age, for their amusement, 
instruction, and comfort in companion 
ship with an ageless pioneer child, her 
Pa’s little “half-pint of sweet cider half 
drunk up.” M.L.H. 
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— At the time he began work on the Little 





Laura Ingalls at seventeen 
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BCOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 


Reviews of the 
New Juveniles 





HE AMERICANS, by Harold Coy 

(Litt'e, Brown, $4.50), is a first-class 
job of compressing American history 
into a compact volume. The author 
handles the high points well, and has 
managed to include skillfully a gener- 
ous amount of detail, social, political, 
economic and military. By concentrating 
on the mainstream of American history, 
Mr. Coy gives his text the continuous 
sweep of a story; the «vriting never be- 
comes a mere catalog of facts. The 
Americans is a handsome book with 
good illustrations, an index, and a list 
of books for further reading. (Ages 
12-up). 

THE SHERWOOD RING, by 
Elizabeth Marie Pope (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3.00), is a multiple romance 
that spans a couple of centuries. Seven- 
ten-year-old orphan Peggy Grahame 
comes to live at the Revolutionary man- 
son in Orange County, New York, 
where her eccentric uncle occupies him- 
self with historical scholarship and de- 
voted study of his American ancestors. 
Peggy’s father informed her that family 
ghosts might appear to her during her 
residence at Rest-and-be-thankful. In 
the course of the story, four of them do, 
two eighteenth-century couples with a 
romance apiece. They share a fine ad- 
venture, too. Richard Grahame, a 
colonel in the Continental Army, is de- 
tailed by General Washington himself 
to break up a band of Loyalist raiders 
who are harrassing military operations 
in Orange County, Grahame’s home ter- 
titory. This particular band is extraordi- 
narily well organized, under the com- 
mand of a remarkable young British 
ohcer named Peaceable Sherwood. 
Cocky Dick Grahame begins by feeling 
that Peaceable Sherwood may provide 
aweek’s sport for him, and ends by des- 
Pairing that the man will ever be stop- 
ped. It is Dick’s sister Barbara who 
finally manages Peaceable. 

Twentieth-century Peggy hears the 
fale in progressive installments that 
totally make a coherent and fascinating 
Story, and do a good job of sketching 
the personalities of the eighteenth-cen- 

young people. Peggy has a modern 


mance of her own that is tied in with . 


the ghostly history. The structure of 
Sherwood Ring is an enticing 
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By MARY LOUISE HECTOR 


artifice; the story is never artificial. Its 
controlled style, humor, urbanity and 
historical interest contribute to a whole 
that is worthy and wonderful entertain- 
ment. (Age 12-up). 

Washington’s camp on the Delaware 
immediately before the battle of Tren- 
ton is the scene of TWELVE DAYS 
"TIL TRENTON, by John M. Duncan 
(Whittlesey House, $3.00). At the 
camp, a young Massachusetts fisherman, 
newly enlisted and unacquainted with 
shooting, meets up with a seventeen- 
year-old Virginian who's been handling 
a gun since he was four. At first, the 
Virginian has all the advantages; the 
Marbleheader is awkward and shy. But 
a real friendship is forming between the 
two boys, and when the land-reared 
Virginian’s terror of water nearly keeps 
him out of the famous crossing of the 
Delaware, the New Englander’s com- 
monsense and doggedness save the day. 

The camp of the Continental army is 
vividly described in detail and in spirit. 
The logic and the daring of Washing- 
ton’s plan to surprise the holidaying 
Hessians are clearly set forth; the reader 
realizes what a tremendous thing the 
crossing was, and with what exciting 
fortuity its success depended upon the 
presence in the camp of the Marble- 
headers from Massachusetts, born and 
reared to the ways of boats upon water. 
History is allowed to have the starring 
place in Twelve Days "Til Trenton, but 
the fiction is a good enough one. (Teen 
ages). 

A young American boy from Port- 
land, Maine, a town hard-hit by the Em- 
bargo Act, is impressed on a British 
frigate, in TALL SHIPS, by Hazel 
Wilson (Little, Brown, $3.00). During 
some three years of forced service, be- 
ginning in 1809, Ben thinks constantly 
of freedom. But he is a seaman’s son 
and can find some satisfaction in his 
shipboard life, a life previously denied 
to him by the enforced idleness of the 
American merchant fleet. Ben is ad- 
vanced from servant to seaman, and 
finally to free American citizen when 
the British ship he is serving on is forced 
to strike her colors to Captain Stephen 
Decatur’s United States. 


Tall Ships is well written, in a naive 
style that presumes that historical color 
and action are enough for any boy’s 
book about the sea. In the present book, 
characterization is standard and so is 
plotting. Young fans of the sea story will 
find little in Tall Ships that they 
haven’t encountered before, but the de- 
tailing is pleasant and interesting. (Ages 
12-up). 

BEWITCHING BETSY BONA- 
PARTE, by Alice Curtis Desmond, 
(Dodd Mead, $3.50) is a biography 
which details a famous international 
romance, and its unhappy aftermath. 
Betsy Patterson, a Baltimore belle not 
yet twenty, married Jerome Bonaparte, 
youngest brother of Napoleon, against 
the expressed opposition of her wealthy 
father and in spite of the anticipated 
monumental anger of Napoleon. They 
were together less than two years. The 
undisciplined, weak-willed Jerome was 
soon subdued by the force of his older 
brother’s dynastic ambitions. Although 
his first marriage, performed by Arch- 
bishop Carroll of Baltimore, was valid, 
Jerome married a German princess and 
thus abandoned Betsy and their infant 
son. The rest of Betsy’s life was empty 
and disedifying. She wandered restless- 
ly over Europe, seeking entertainment, 
admirers, prestige, and, in a combina 
tion of all three, some kind of ill-defined 
revenge against her husband. 

There is great appeal in the romance 
of Betsy and Jerome, with its high 
spirits, high color and high drama. It is 
impossible to be wholly sympathetic 
with Betsy Bonaparte, and the few 
times the author tries to be, she is senti- 
mental. Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte is 
designed for readers who have the ex- 
perience and patience for an historical 
tangle, and the maturity to accept occur- 
rences of infidelity and illegitimacy as 
parts of that tangle. (Ages 14-up). 

ON STAGE, MR. JEFFERSON! by 
Jean Lee Latham (Harper, $2.95), is a 
biography of the nineteenth-century 
American actor who was “Rip Van 
Winkle” to two generations of play- 
goers. Joseph Jefferson III learned his 


_ trade as a member of an itinerent thea- 


trical family; they had few successes, 
but rare adventures as they toured the 
country, including the frontier towns of 
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the mid-century. In one of them, 
Springfield in Illinois, young Joseph 
made the acquaintance of a tall, back- 
country lawyer named Abraham Lin- 
coln. After the death of his wife, 
Joseph, now an established actor, made 
a tour to Australia and England. In Lon- 
don, the character of Rip, which he had 
played intermittently for years, finally 
took the dramatic shape Joseph had felt 
it could; and Joseph Jefferson was 
launched on his greatest success, one of 
the hardiest successes in American 
theatrical history. 

On Stage, Mr. Jefferson! is an inter- 
esting story, but a thin one. Jefferson’s 
life has incident a-plenty, but its drama 
is minor. The author seems, in addition, 
to miss conveying a point where a point 
might have added badly needed em- 
phasis. She has Jefferson, for instance, 
struggle along with the unrealized Rip 
character for years, but she never de- 
scribes the finished character, the high- 
point of Jefferson’s career. (Ages 12-up). 

Roman Britain, a century before the 
fall of the Empire, is the setting of THE 
SILVER BRANCH, by Rosemary 
Sutcliff COxford, $3.25). Two young 
legionnaires, cousins, are caught by the 
commanding personality of the dedi- 
cated Roman Emperor of the province, 
Marcus Aurelius Carausius (an _histor- 
ical personage). Carausius foresees the 
disintegration of the Empire, and is driv- 
ing to form a strong and self-sufficient 
Britain. But the mighty plan dies with 
the Emperor; he is murdered by a traitor 
interested only in self-aggrandizement. 
The two legionnaires, marked as the 
Emperor’s men, leave their posts, and 
join an underground movement which 
seeks to help the enemies and the vic- 
tim’s of the usurper, and ultimately to 
restore Roman rule. 

Both the story and the history in The 
Silver Branch are completely under the 
intelligent control of the author. The 
history is a living part of the book, but 
never hinders the foreword movement 
of the exciting action. The book is for 
better readers, and for them it will be an 
historical adventure made grand by the 
significant age in which it occurs and by 
the courageous devotion of the young 
heroes to their cause. (Ages 11-16). 


| n THE GREAT CROSS, an eigh- 

teenth-century adventure by 
Thomas Holland (Sheed & Ward, 
$3.25), an ancient Spanish lady sets out 
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on a dedicated voyage to the New 
World, accompanied by her English 
grandson and her Spanish granddaugh- 
ter. Decades before, the old woman’s 
brother had evilly established himself 
as a serpent-god amongst the natives of 
Central America; in this role he rules a 
large band of sea-going criminals. To 
strengthen his position with the impres- 
sionable underlings, he had brazenly 
looted a famed shrine and carried off its 
golden bejeweled Crucifix. It is to re- 
store the great cross that the adventure 
is planned. The boy tells the story—a 
chronicle of mystery, evil and excite- 
ment, permeated by a force that is mag- 
nificent, and credible even where other 
story elements are fantastic. That force 
is the grandmother’s faith, concretized 
in the great cross, about to be brought 
to triumph against impossible odds. 

Better readers will love The Great 
Cross. It is a true rara avis, a sea-going 
adventure in the best English tradition, 
shaped and then made electrifying by 
Catholicism. (Ages 9-13). 

TWO SONGS FOR A PRINCESS, 
by Robert James Green (Lothrop, 
$3.00), takes its young Viking hero ad- 
venturing all around ninth-century 
Europe. The plot has enough action for 
two books, but it is not worked into a 
cohesive unit. Coincidence has as much 
to do with Rolfe Erick-son’s rescue of 
the Irish princess Gwylla as does 
bravery, and coincidence is a prime fac- 
tor in Rolfe’s conversion to Christian- 
ity. The best that can be said for Two 
Swords for a Princess is that it has nar- 
rative drive and some colorful historical 
details. (Older boys and girls). 

AVALANCHE!, by A. Rutgers van 
der Loeff (Morrow, $2.95), a prize im- 


_ its primitive immobility. (Ages 12-16), 


port from Holland, is set in the Swiss 
Alps. Heavy snows coupled with thaw. 
ing temperatures have resulted in the 
worst avalanche threat in generations. 
When an avalanche sweeps through the 
heart of his village, thirteen-yearold 
Werner joins the reluctant refugees 
moving to safer ground. Through the 
hiking, the crowded train ride, and the 
exile itself, Werner lives with a new 
and stupendous sorrow: his mother and 
father are buried beneath the avalanche, 
from which he himself miraculously 
escaped. Helping him greatly are a 
group of boys from Children’s Village, 
a cooperative homesite for war orphans 
of all nationalities. Particularly under 
standing, with a sensitivity learned in 
his own wartime experiences, is a 
younger Italian boy. 

The Alps and their great snows are 
the items of major interest in Aval- 
anche! As these two forces direct the 
factual activities of the characters, those 
activities are fascinating. To hear the 
avalanche, to see the disaster in its 
wake, to watch an experienced team of 
rescuers set out in near-defiance of the 
mountains—these are unusual and ab 
sorbing experiences. There is nothing in 
the fiction to match them in force and 
appeal. The fiction has the color and 
charm of a mountain woodcarving, and 


A~bunch of rowdies are transformed 
into a winning basketball team in THE 
tote Conan Pies Sea by 
John F. Carson (Farrar, Straus and Cut- 
ahy, $3.00). On parole, the gang is tak 
en in hand by an ex-college coach who 


sees in them the raw material for a good 
team, and also the means of solving 4 


heavy personal problem of his own]. 





Recommended for High School Libraries 


The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Al Smith and His America, by Oscar Handlin 

The Catholic Church in the Modern World, by E. E. Y. Hales 
The Lonesome Road, by Saunders Redding 

Masters of Deceit, by J. Edgar Hoover 


Pius XI, by Zsolt Aradi 


Tales of a Flier’s Faith, by Ed Mack Miller 
Thirteen Days to Glory, by Lon Tinkle 
This Is the Mass, by Henri Daniel-Rops 
What They Ask About the Church, by Msgr. J. D. Conway 
The Young Caesar, by Rex Warner 
For more information about these books see reviews. 
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Learning to play good basketball is the 
important thing to the boys; teaching 
them team play and respectability is 
equally as important to their coach. 
Shaped into a sensational team, the 
Crusaders spark a successful new youth 

am at the 23rd Street church, 
which sponsors them. The team becomes 
a pawn in local school-board politics, but 
all ends well, if a little murkily. 

The 23rd Street Crusaders is a good 
sory and a good basketball yarn. It is 
fast-paced and exciting, with a well- 
handled dimension of meaning deeper 
and more important than the game. 





{Ages-12-46)- 


SCHOOLBOY JOHNSON (Mor- 
row, $2.95) is a John R. Tunis sports 
sory, which is automatically to say that 
it is a good sports story, but it is far 
fom Tunis at his best. Tunis books 
regularly deal with real problems, and 
9 the present book. It starts with the 
familiar problem of a veteran athlete’s 
adjustment to the end of his career. 
Speedy Mason is released from the 
majors before he is ready to accept the 
fact that his playing days are over. Half- 
way through the book, the author slips 
away from this situation to the stereo- 
typed troubles of a rookie pitcher who 
has not yet learned self-control and team 
play. It is the old-timer Mason who 
helps Schoolboy to come through. The 
story, mediocre for Tunis, still has 
ation vividly described, plenty of base- 
ball knowledge, and credible, interest- 
ing characters. (Ages 12-16). 

THE SPY AND THE ATOM 
GUN, by Ronald Seth (Ariel Books: 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $2.75), pits 
aBritish secret agent against the terror- 
ist police of a small Iron Curtain coun- 
ty. The agent is sent into Gallonia to 
receive from the underground of that 
country the plans and a model of a re- 
markable new weapon, an atomic hand 
gun. Captain Martel doesn’t even get 
wer the border before his forged papers 
ae challenged. He is forced to go under- 
cover immediately, aided by the courage- 
ous members of the underground, in- 
duding two young boys, one of whom is 
a legendary success at outwitting the 
enemy. 

The Spy and the Atom Gun is a well- 
done adventure story, with characteriza- 
tions masterfully exaggerated for the 
purposes of the whole. Whether the 
people are caricatures or symbols, they 
have enough reality to bring the adven- 
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tures credibility. The book has a con- 
sistent excitement, sustained at a med- 
ium pitch. The one thing it lacks is a 
high-point of tension, such a breathless 
accumulation of events as traditionally 
marks a top-flight spy story. (Ages 12- 
16). 

Charlton Ogburn, Jr., has brought a 
new style to the field of writing for teen- 
agers, as his newly-published BIG 
CAESAR (Houghton Mifflin, $2.75) 
testifies. It is a modification of the 
fiction technique vital to slick women’s- 
magazines. In telling the story of 
Ronnie Gaines, his big truck and his 
adolescent love for Millicent, the 
author generates huge amounts of fluffy 
feeling that is meant to pass for deep 
thinking. Sentimentality and fantasy are 
mixed into the tale. Professionally pro- 
duced and adorned with “fine writing,” 
the book is froth disguised as reality. 
(Ages 12-up). 


NNE Rumson, the narrator of SEC- 

OND NATURE, by Mary Stolz 
CHarper, $2.95), is a well-read and 
articulate high-school senior who com- 
mences to write a book because to write 
a book is an irrisistible challenge. Wise, 
at a remove, about writing, she plans to 
produce a sort of diary, writing about 
the people and the places she knows 
well. She describes her family, her 
school friends and the places that are 
parts of her everyday life. There are 
stories in these people and these places: 
the story of listless Aunt May, still 
mourning her unfaithful lover after 
many years; the story of Denny and 
June, forced to be married and now des- 
pising each other; the story of beautiful 
Eloise, an Aunt May in miniature, who 
had her heart broken in Paris and re- 
fuses to recover. Anne had not meant 
to be the main character in her book, 
but the arrival of first love changes that. 
The familiar people and places bear on 
this experience, making it both a shat- 
tering disappointment and a maturing 
lesson for Anne. 

Second Nature is first of all a splen- 
didly-written and_ excellently-plotted 
story. Mrs. Stolz has sensitivity and 
sympathy, and the ability to communi- 
cate them movingly. Her young people 
are naturally good, introspective and 
totally a-religious. The affair of Denny 
and June is a mistake in judgment and 
timing, as far as Anne can reason. Her 
own ponderings about her human status 


include no more than her tendency, in 
the midst of any experience, to think 
so what? Beyond that, to meaning and 
purpose, she does not go, although, 
given her temperament and her intelli- 
gence, she well might. Second Nature 
has a sadness (that would surprise its 
author) in the eyes of a circumspect 
beholder. (Ages 12-up). 

SWISS HOLIDAY (Vanguard, 
$3.00) is one of the first juvenile novels 
by British author Mabel Esther Allan 
to be published in this country, al- 
though Miss Allan has some thirty titles 
to her credit. 

The summer before entering Cam- 
bridge, Philippa is swept off to Switzer- 
land to act as a sort of governness to 
the three children of a rich relation. 
The mother is arrogant and thoughtless; 
the two younger children are undis- 
ciplined mischiefs. Philippa’s lot is re- 
deemed by the presence of the third 
child, an awkward, withdrawn fourteen- 
year-old girl. Philippa finds in this girl 
the same sensitive enjoyment of con- 
tinental travel, particularly through 
brilliant Switzerland, that she herself 
experiences. Philippa helps the girl 
come to rights with her impatient, fas- 
hion-conscious mother. She also man- 
ages to bring the youngsters under some 
degree of control as she directs their 
sightseeing and holidaying. The sum- 
mer brings two romances, one of them 
a promising one for Philippa herself. 

Swiss Holiday is a well-plotted novel 
combined with a personalized travelog 
that is vivid and inviting. There is sub- 
stance in the story, and intelligent ob- 
servation and restraint in the descrip- 
tions of Switzerland. The book is gener- 
ously long, and nicely paced, totally far 
more real and honest than the average 
romance about teen-agers. (Ages 12-up). 

Another current novel by Miss Allan 
is STRANGERS IN SKYE (Criterion, 
$3.50). A Londoner planning to study 
through the summer before her Oxford 
entrance, Elizabeth is shaken by the eye 
specialist's verdict that she must spend 
an outdoor, readingless vacation. Her 
older brother, an itinerant artist, invites 
her to spend the summer with him on 
the island of Skye, where he is to be 
warden of a youth hostel. Bookish intro- 
vert Elizabeth discovers through the sum- 


‘mer months that an interest in people is 


an exciting, worthy thing. She becomes 
both healthier and more mature; learns 
to love the astounding island, and is 
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able to appreciate the aims of youth 
hosteling. She has a tentative but seri- 
ous romance with an islander. 

Strangers in Skye is a vivid travelog 
that does a good job of selling Skye to 
would-be travelers, but it has no fiction 
spark. The romance is woodenish in it- 
self, and pampered by the presence of 
the causes which the story elects to 
champion. Strangers in Skye is interest- 
ing reading, but with the mood and 
effect of a well-written, leisurely essay. 
(Ages 13-17). 

SURPRISE SUMMER, by Harriet 
Weed Hubbell (Westminster, $2.95), 
catches its young heroine in the months 
between high school and college. The 
daughter of a minister, Connie is shy 
and artistic, feeling with some rebellion 
that no one understands her determina- 
tion to be a non-objective painter. Her 
wise father decides that a month at an 
art school in New York will clarify the 
issues, and help the family in their de- 
cision about Connie’s further education. 
The plan is shattered when a serious 
auto accident hospitalizes the father, 
and sends Connie looking for employ- 
ment. 

Surprise Summer is a fairly typical 
teen-age romance, the type with an 
artistically inclined heroine. But it is 
neatly disassociated from the average 
cotton-candy tale by the wholesome 
honesty of its likeable heroine. Her fam- 
ily is real, and so is she, dreaming of 
modern art, trying to run a big house- 
hold in an emergency, creating fantastic 
bedtime stories for the younger brother 
and sister. Easy and attractive reading, 
Surprise Summer has some depth, and 
a number of good characterizations. 
(Ages 12-15). 

MERRIE MAPLE, by Bess Tefft 
(Dutton, $2.75), is the story of a farm 
girl who has artistic talent, and gets a 
fortunate chance to help it develop. 
Merrie wins a scholarship to an art- 
students’ summer camp. Although she 
has felt constrained by her background 
and, in a certain way, ashamed of it, 
Merrie finds that when it works its way 
into her painting she is at her most 
creative and competent. A_ haughty, 
egotistical and very handsome artist at 
the camp tries to ridicule her out of her 
“bucolic” ways into more stylized and 
sophisticated painting. He tries his hand 
at rearranging her life, too. 

The farm background gives a touch 
of difference and distinction to Merrie 
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Maple. The art students and their do- 
ings are fairly standard, and one has 
seen the book’s romantic pattern many 
times. The pivotal characters in the 
emotional conflicts are ill realized, and 
cause a real shakiness in the plot line. 
But there is a certain freshness and sin- 
cerity in the book, and it will serve, 
where a light and passably well-written 
romance is wanted. (Ages 14-up). 

The teen-age daughter of a Washing- 
ton-state berry rancher has a taste of the 
high life on the beauty-contest circuit 
in PRINCESS IN DENIM, by Zoa 
Sherburne (Morrow, $2.95). Winner of 
a local beauty title, Eden goes on to 
enter a State contest. Her activities are 
masterminded by a smooth and engag- 
ing publicity man, who has some slight 
trouble deciding if he loves Eden for 
her dollars-and-cents value or for her 
unspoiled self. The decision comes 
easily when Eden loses the contest; 
Johnny quickly says good-by. 

The thing that throws Princess in 
Denim out of focus is its characteriza- 
tion of the girl: she is amorphous and 
motiveless. There is an air of dedicated 
seriousness about Eden’s problem-sol- 
ving which is all out of proportion to 
the obvious solution. (Ages 12-16) 

Two girls go off to college together, 
but with very different expectations, in 
THE GLASS HOUSE, by Carol 
Morse (Washburn, $2.75). Pretty, 
wealthy, only-child Belinda sees college 
as a chance to escape from the domina- 
tion of her overly devoted mother. 
Laura, who as the housekeeper’s daugh- 
ter has grown up with Belinda and 
idolizes her, has decided to stage-manage 
Belinda so that she will receive super- 
lative return from her talents and 
beauty. Thanks to Laura’s devotion, 
Belinda is a social success, a dramatic 
star, and winner of an art scholarship 
for a summer’s study in Paris. But she 
is no happier under Laura’s rule than 
she had been under her mother’s. View- 
point and plot in The Glass House are 
both fantastic. The book is not badly 
written, but it is no more real than the 
tale of the golden-haired heroine tied to 
the railroad tracks. (Ages 12-up). 


wo younc British boys are led an 
intricate chase after an_ historic 
treasure in THE “MINNOW” LEADS 
TO TREASURE, by A. Philippa Pearce 
CWorld, $3.00). One of the boys is the 
descendant of a wealthy Elizabethan 








landowner who hid his collection of 
jewelry during the frightening days of 
the Armada. The gentleman left the 
clue to the hiding-place with his eleven. 
year-old daughter, in the form of 4 
cryptic rime. Through the centuries, no 
one, it appears, has been able to solve 
the mystery of the rime. The boys begin 
their own attempt, and extraordinarily 
urgent it is because the now-impover- 
ished family is being forced to sell the 
house they love. 

The end of the search is a disappoint- 
ing one: the boys find the sixteenth 
century hidding-place only to discover 
that some one has been there _ before 
them. They have now to locate the 
doubly secret twentieth-century cache. 
The two rounds of mystery finally meet, 
in a clever, logical and satisfying con- 
clusion. 

The “Minnow” Leads to Treasure is 
itself a treasure for good readers who 
like their mysteries important and 
weighty with adult concerns. It is a 
long, sometimes slow book that builds 
its perfect conclusion piece by related 
piece, and demands attention to some 
mightily involved relations. There is an 
air and an atmosphere of the British 
village which is a separate delight. The 
book is finely illustated by Edward 
Ardizzone. (Ages 9-12). 

THE CABIN FACED WEST, by 
Jean Fritz (Coward-McCann, $3.00), is 
an historical vignette about a_ lonely 
little girl on the western-Pennsylvania 
frontier a few years after the Revolw 
tion. Ann keeps a plaintive diary, treas 
ures the few hours her busy mother can 
give to her, and dreams of her former 
home. Through the summer on the 
pioneer farm, Ann begins unwillingly 
to sense the forces that drew her father 
to the Western Country. They are, one 
evening in late September, excitingly 
clarified for her when a distinguished 
gentleman rides up the hill, to stay for 
a simple supper and to declare his faith 
in the new land. He is General Wash 
ington, and he eventually makes a note 
in his diary about his visit with Ann 
and her family. 

The Ann of the story is the author’ 
great-great-grandmother, and the Wash 
ington episode is a treasured bit of fam 
ly legend. Jean Fritz has written, 
understandably, a story of feeling. She 
has made it also one of interest and 
appeal. It is both authentic and brief, a 
unusual combination in a juvenile his 
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torical fiction, and one that will give 
average readers a suitable reading chal- 
lenge. (Ages 8-12). 

KATHARINE DREXEL, FRIEND 
OF THE NEGLECTED, by Ellen 
Tarry (Vision Books: Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, $1.95), is a biography of the 
Philadeiphia heiress who became “the 
world’s richest nun.” Second of the 
three daughters of millionaire banker 
Francis Drexel, Katharine had a happy 
childhood during which she learned 
from her devout Catholic parents that 
great wealth brings social duties as well 
as social privileges. Katharine’s mother 
engaged in extensive personal charity, 
but the maturing Katharine sensed that 
she herself had a vocation to a more for- 
mal dedicated life. After her mother’s 
death, Kate, praying in a Venice 
church, had a vision in which the 
Madonna said to her simply, “Freely 
have you received; freely give.” The 
meaning became clear to Katharine 
when Pope Leo XIII, after hearing her 
impassioned pleas for missionaries to the 
American Indians, asked quietly, “Why 
do you not become a missionary your- 
self, my child?” After a novitiate with 
the Sisters of Mercy, Katherine became 
the first superior general of the congre- 
gation of her founding, the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament for Indians and 


) Colored People. 


Katharine Drexel has a startling and 
inspiring story to tell, and tells it with 
interest and appeal. It is highly recom- 
mended for grammar-school girls, and 
will doubtless be highly recommended 
by them. (Ages 9-15). 

MAID OF ORLEANS, by Elisabeth 
Kyle (Nelson, $2.95), is a re-telling of 
the history of St. Joan of Arc. The 
author is as non-committal as she can 
be on the subject of the voices, prefer- 
fing to concentrate on the military 
actions of Joan’s career. These, and the 
satus of the Dauphin, are well ex- 
plained. The book is a good piece of 
Wtiting, and consistently interesting. It 
bears no imprimatur. (Ages 8-12). 

THE SAINT AND THE BOY, by 
John Leale (Roy, $2.50), is a collection 
of twenty-one very short stories; the 
central character is an old saint who 
might have been designed by a child. 
His sanctity is visible, reliable and sim- 
le. He defends the people of the vil- 

against fear when a band of dragon- 
happy knights warns them to go into 
hiding. He composes a mediocre hymn 
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Action-filled stories of Saints and 
Catholic heroes for children 


[ston books 


“A series which should be found wherever 
there are young Catholic readers.”—ave maria 






Especially written for Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Vision books have 
been tested in Catholic schools and are endorsed by leading authorities. 
“The entire series of Vision Books is recommended for the solid training of 
youth.” —The Tablet. “The stamp of quality is all over them.” —Catholic 
Transcript. “Attractive in appearance and easy to read.”” —Catholic World. 
“A bright addition to the shelves of anv home library.” —Ave Maria. 


. St. John Bosco and the Children’s Saint, Dominic Savio 
. St. Therese and the Roses 

. Father Marquette and the Great Rivers 

. St. Francis of the Seven Seas 

. Bernadette and the Lady 

. St. Isaac and the Indians 

. Fighting Father Duffy 

. St. Pius X, the Farm Boy Who Became Pope 

9. St. Ignatius and the Company of Jesus 

10. John Carroll: Bishop and Patriot 

11. St. Dominic and the Rosary 

12. The Cross in the West 

13. My Eskimos: A Priest in the Arctic 

14. Champions in Sports and Spirit 

15. Francis and Clare, Saints of Assisi 

16. Christmas and the Saints 

17. Edmund Campion, Hero of God’s Underground 

18. Modern Crusaders 

19. Our Lady Came to Fatima 

20. The Bible Story: The Promised Lord and His Coming 
21. St. Augustine and His Search for Faith 

22. St. Joan, the Girl Soldier 

23. St. Thomas More of London 

24. Mother Seton and the Sisters of Charity 

25. St. Thomas Aquinas and the Preaching Beggars 

26. Father Damien and the Bells 

27. Columbus and the New World 

28. St. Philip of the Joyous Heart 

29. Lydia Longley, the First American Nun 

30. St. Anthony and the Christ Child se 
31. St. potas the Three Crowns : 5%" x 8%”. 192 pages. Full color 
32. Katharine Drexel, Friend of the Neglected = jackets, 2-color endpapers, black- 
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which is glorious to the children of the — charm of the book. A British import, it 
village “because it’s just like him.” The has a staccato simplicity which might 
saint has some embarrassing failures, limit its audience. There is fairytale 
the nicest of which is his failure at freshness, much humor and some loveli- 
preaching to the birds (“I wonder how __ ness in the book; and special children 
Saint Francis managed to gather them and their parents will find it entertain- 
together and keep them quiet”). ing and stimulating. (Ages 8-up). 

Some of the pieces in The Saint and ._ The scripts of four British radio plays 
the Boy are gems, trimly carved and for children have been worked into nar- 
shining. Others are less successful, but ratives, and appear as STORIES OF 
still add their bits to the cumulative THE SAINTS (Franciscan Herald 
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Press, $2.50). Author of the scripts is 
Norman Painting; adapter is Father 
Michael Day. The saints are Catherine 
of Siena, Eustace, Richard of Chiches- 
ter and Philip Neri. The story of 
Eustace is curiously lifeless. But each of 
the other three saints has a wonder- 
fuily distinct personality, and each has 
an absorbing story. Though the present 
writing is not impressive and is not live- 
ly, the force of the factual material is 
still felt. (Ages 8-12). 

WHALING BOY, by Peter 
Freuchen (Putnam, $2.75), is yet an- 
other re-working of the classic story of 
the poor young boy who goes to sea to 
make his fortune; and, in the skillful 
hands of a veteran author and sailor, 
this book has something of the appeal of 
a classic. Even young Per’s great good 
fortune in finding a precious piece of 
ambergris on his first voyage is brought 
into the story convincingly and authen- 
tically. Moving at a swift pace and 
blending in just the right amount of de- 
tail about sailing Arctic seas and hunt- 
ing whales, the story pictures an unbe- 
lievably daring way of life that is now 
a thing of the past. It also tells a simple, 
dignified tale of the pride a young boy 
justifiably feels when he wins for him- 
self a place among the whaling men. 
(Ages 8-12). 

SHANE COMES TO DUBLIN, by 
Patricia Lynch (Criterion, $3.50), is the 
story of the adventures, mundane and 
magical, that befall fourteen-year-old 
Shane during his search for his jolly but 
unreliable Uncle Tim. A drover, Uncle 
Tim leaves the Cork farm with a promise 
to orphaned Shane, Tim’s particular 
charge, to return in a day or two. When 
he does not, Shane runs away to find his 
uncle, strengthened in his rebellion by 
the accidental destruction of Tim’s best 
present to him, a copy of Gulliver's 
Travels. It is this book displayed in the 
window which draws Shane to the 
O’Clery’s Dublin bookshop. He shortly 
becomes a member of the unusual fam- 
ily, father and mother too devoted to 
books and reading to spare much time 
for bookselling, son a dreamy scholar, 
and small daughter a certain kin to the 
little people. Through a magic puppet 
belonging to the child, Shane and the 
other children are led to the Liffey on 
a moonlight night when Dean Swift 
chooses to revisit Dublin. The adven- 
ture passes easily into the flavorful Dub- 
lin background, but adds to Shane's 
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love for the city and the bookshop. 

There is no explaining the appeal of 
Shane Comes to Dublin, but the appeal 
will be there for readers who are cap- 
able of entering a story as it is, accept- 
ing its highly individual characters, its 
casual communion with the dead, its 
distinct and special national mood. 
Shane is a book-lover, and the respon- 
sive reader would be one, too. (Ages 
9-12). 

Elizabeth P. Fleming, author of 
GIFT FROM THE MIKADO (CWest- 
minster, $2.95), was the child of mis- 
sionary parents stationed in Japan, and 
her book is a telling of true tales that 
have been handed down in her family. 
She does a wonderful job of bringing 
out the strangeness of the small adven- 
tures that befell the American family in 
the Japan of the 1890's, and at the same 
time emphasizing the reality of the 
Americans and their Japanese friends. 
The book is a nicely-paced journal with 
more than enough events to sustain in- 
terest, and with a captivating feeling for 
Japanese life and traditions. (Ages 
8-11). 

THE MOON SHIP, by John Parke 
(Pantheon, $2.75) offers a trim example 
of the amazing adventures that young 
boys can achieve with the aid of a few 
odds and ends and their imagination. In 
this book, four return trips to the moon 
are accomplished in one afternoon. Mr. 
Parke is a close and friendly observer of 
youngsters, and knows the grave im- 
portance of their customs and rituals. 
He has produced a good story—that 
could have been better if his imagina- 
tion had not given out at the climax. 
His writing is clear, and free from cute 
tricks of the type that frequently mar an 
imaginative story. (Ages 8-12) 

The Stackpole family, mother, father 
and four children, move into a hundred- 
year-old, decaying mansion, twenty 
miles from Boston, in THE GHOST 
OF FOLLONSBEE’S FOLLY, by 
Florence Hightower (Houghton Miff- 
lin, $3.00). Most important to the plot 
are eleven-year-old Tom and Mrs. 
Angela Gittens, the family’s strong- 
minded and large-limbed Negro cook. 
City-boy Tom loves the woods and the 
river near the house, and is taught their 
lore by a new friend, a young Negro 
spending his vacation camping out on 
the riverbank. The ancient history of 
the house, a onetime station on the 
Underground Railroad, contains a 














mystery, and it develops that there isa | 4 
modern one, too. h 
The Ghost of Follonsbee’s Folly is q } 
readable book, but a limp adventure, Its |, 

mystery is stretched in too many direc. 

tions, part of it is warmed-over, and the 
climax smothered in confusion. There 
are some good touches in the story, and y 
the writing is of high quality. There are | y 
elongated nature descriptions which } jj 
will fascinate some readers, try the pati- i 
‘ ence of others. (Ages 10-14). ‘ 
THE MYSTERY OF THE JADE | 5 
GREEN CADILLAC, by Dorothy | g 
Clewes (Coward-McCann, $3.00), is ae 
another adventure of the family of } }J 
Police Inspector Hadley. This time, } |, 
Eileen wins a six-weeks’ piano scholar- } 1 
ship to Vienna, and her two brothers } 4 
jump at the chance to visit her there | q 
The road to Vienna is a hard one, } ap 
shadowed by the fact that young Bobbie | w; 
Hadley is the amazingly accurate | th 
double of a Hungarian lad much in the } th 
news. The boy and his family (his ] th 
father is a famous scientist) have fled | m, 
their Communist homeland, and ate } pa 

presumably hiding out in Vienna. Both 
lads are kidnapped by sinister agents. } $2 
They meet face-to-face in, of all unlike J gi 
ly places, the chimpanzee’s cage on the } a. 
grounds of a huge, traveling circus. ree 
The Hadleys cover too much ground § tre 
in this one, and the mystery often has § hi 
to play second-fiddle to geographical § an 
description and political explanation. § Bh 
The circus background is fine, and the f ple 
mystery is good enough, but the story} — 
line is neither strong nor really exciting. } lar 
A disappointment from this author, The } the 
Mystery of the Jade-Green Cadillac is} les 
still far superior to the average inter} (A 
mediate mystery in  characterization,j — 
style and sophistication. (Ages 8-12). | me 
THE SECRET CIRCLE, by Ina B.f yo 
Forbus (Viking, $2.50), is a story about § tiv 
a little farm-girl Neelie who has the} tric 
magic ability to talk to animals. It is jus} mi 
before Christmas, and Neelie has ref fac 
ceived a five-dollar gold-piece to spend} to 
for her heart's desire. She decides to buy} TI 
a pair of lovely, most impractical patent J stu 
leather slippers, but another’s sta 
changes her decision. The disposition of] ou 
the gold-piece brings about Neelie’s en} wr 
trance into the secret circle that the} su 
good animals form on Christmas Eve. | tio 
The Secret Circle is a slow story, with} 
caricatured people and_personalizel] M 
animals. The fantasy is too heavy fo} Br 
success, and, dulls whatever old-fashior | bo 
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ed appeal and charm the story might 
have had. The Secret Circle, however, 
might find its following amongst young 
animal lovers. (Ages 8-11). 


CATHOLIC CHILD'S BOOK 

ABOUT GOD, by Jane Werner 
Watson, with illustrations by Eloise 
Wilkin (Simon and Schuster—Cateche- 
tical Guild Education Society, $1.25), 
isa lovely thing in idea, text and pic- 
tures. The book attempts to convey 
meaning in a child’s world to three 
divine attributes: God is great, God is 
good, God is love. It does this by assem- 
bling and ordering familiar minutiae—a 
ladybug, the starlight, a cherry tree, the 
rain, a mother’s kiss, tea at grandma’s— 
and relating them to a Reason the child 
can comprehend. The text is rhythmic 
and reverent; the illustrations are done 
with a controlled feeling and accuracy 
that lets warmth and loveliness come 
through. The book has glossy pages as 
thick as cardboard to withstand the 
many readings a child will request, a 
parent will rejoice in. (Ages 48). 

In THE ACORN TREE (Viking, 
§2.50), Valenti Angelo has managed to 
give a greedy Bluejay a personality and 
a mission that will entertain youngest 
readers. When Bluejay finds the acorn 
tree, he is determined to keep it all for 
himself. But the other birds and the 
animals refuse to be chased away, so 
Bluejay scouts around for a safe hiding- 
place for his acorns. 

The illustrations are necessarily simi- 
lar, but their design and movement give 
them appeal. The story is a kindly 
lesson, and one that is fun to learn. 
(Ages 5-8). 

WHO BUILT THE DAM? by Nor- 
man Bate (Scribner, $2.50), shows a 
youngster how the power of a mountain 
tiver can be harnessed to produce elec- 
tricity. The river, the mountain and the 
mill are lengthily personalized, but the 
factual story is really dramatic enough 
to do without devices to catch interest. 
The illustrations and the text take some 
study, but all the material for under- 
standing is there. The author is obvi- 
ously fascinated by the gigantic wonders 
wrought by modern machinery, and he 
successfully communicates that fascina- 
tion. (Ages 5-9). 

MOUSE, MOUSE, GO OUT OF 
MY HOUSE, by Elizabeth Low (Little, 
Brown, $2.75), is an endearing picture- 
book detailing, in story, verse and lively 
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illustrations, what a little boy finds 
when he and his Aunt Bee open the 
summer house in the country after win- 
ter. Many little animals lived in the 
house through the cold months, but 
none of them belong there now. Out 
they all go. The house is shining-clean, 
but the boy is lonesome. In text and 
illustration, Mouse, Mouse, Go Out of 
My House is related to the fairytale, but 
it is real and immediate. The story has 
warmth, as do the singable verses about 
the little animals. (Ages 4-7). 

I, MOUSE, written and illustrated 
by Robert Kraus (Harper, $1.75; library 
edition, $2.50), is the sort of thing that 
is called inspired nonsense. “I am a 
mouse,” the narrator begins, and goes 
on to admit sadly that he cannot get the 





people with whom he lives to like him 
at all. When a burglar enters the win- 
dow, Mouse goes into action, and re- 
veals himself a hero, a true watchmouse. 
It takes a light and sure touch to do a 
book like this well, and Mr. Kraus has 
that touch. I, Mouse is an imaginative, 
a funny, a delightful little book. (Ages 
4-7). 

There is not very much to COW’S 
PARTY, by Marie Hall Ets (Viking, 
$2.50). Cow loves the new grass with 
the buttercups in it, and invites all the 
barnyard animals to a party at which 
the grass is the only refreshment. It 
doesn’t suit all the guests, but the grass- 
eating animals stay on and on—eating 
grass. The book is thin, repetitious and 
sparkless. (Ages 2-5). 





European Letters in America 
(Continued from page 8) 


of The Nation, where the book was 
dealt with in a few derogatory lines, 
nobody dared to touch this hot iron. I 
am mentioning precisely this slight 
volume because nobody can explain this 
attitude with the usual reference to the 
advertising of the publiher. Knopf gen- 
erously pays for advertising in news- 
papers and periodicals. 

Our problem, moreover, is increased 
by the remoteness and complexity of the 
Continental world. It is much easier for 
a Spaniard to understand an English- 
man than the other way round, easier 
for an Austrian to read Willa Cather 
Cor even Faulkner) than for an Ameri- 
can to understand the novels of Heimito 
von Doderer. (I truly wonder what 
Americans get out of the partly translat- 
ed Robert von Musil.) There are two 
reasons for this state of affairs: the Con- 
tinental is far more of an “internation- 
alist” than the American who only too 
often is trying his level best to forget 
his foreign ancestry, and, secondly, the 
Continental is possessed by a far greater 
psychological curiosity. Naturally, we 
should never forget that the whole 
modern world is being profoundly in- 
fluenced by American and British pat- 
terns, and not vice-versa. We over here 
are imitating American fashions, Amer- 
ican political ideals, American musical 
patterns, etc. This process is a one- 
way affair. Ideas of Thomas Jefferson 
(whether they realize it or not) have 
affected Sicilian goatherds, but if I 
mention in America the names of 


Le Play, Stahl or Leontyev only a hand- 
ful of political scientists will know them 
because they have influenced in no 
ways the scene of the United States. 
Here we touch, quite accidentally, upon 
the reasons why American (or British) 
foreign policy has failed so tragically in 
the past: the entire Eurasian Continent, 
though profoundly influenced by the 
English-speaking nations, nevertheless 
remains to them a book with seven seals. 

To all these difficulties we must add 
those of a language character in the 
translation. The idioms west of the 
Rhine, English no less than the 
Romance vernaculars, have a practically 
“closed” vocabulary. In the Germanic, 
Slavic and Mongoloid languages the 
author has the right to create new words 
to fit his ideas and notions, to invent 
new compounds or to provide old estab- 
lished words with new meaningful end- 
ings. There is, for instance, the German 
translation of pietas in the words of St. 
Thomas. Pietas is not “piety,” but a 
sense of responsibility, awe and respect 
towards one’s living or dead parents and 
ancestors. Josef Bernhart translated 
pietas with a new term: Blutspflichtver- 
bundenheit which correctly interprets 
its meaning. (Bernhart added to his 
translation of the Summa a list of his 
neologisms with their Latin equiva- 
lents.) Or take the case of the transla- 


. tion of Father Erich Przywara’s An 


Augustinian Synthesis. Three translators 
desperately tried to render his preface 
into English and all failed. The third 
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one rightly told the publisher that the 
prose of this truly “creative” writer is 
thoroughly untranslatable. The preface, 
therefore, had to be dropped. Yet even 
apart from these new creations numer- 
ous central and east European words 
cannot be translated into western langu- 
ages. I could produce a whole list. An 
additional trouble stems from the Amer- 
ican-British near-disability to tackle 
alien names, the result of the nefarious 
method of learning to read by assimilat- 
ing entire words and not to compound 
mentally individual letters. Here lies a 
distinct handicap for long Russian 
novels or even for authors with com- 
plex names like my own. Americans, 
like the English, feel inhibited in ask- 
ing for the book of an author whose 
name they are unable to pronounce. 


AS A RESULT of all these handicaps 
many of the most important Con- 
tinental works are not available in trans- 
lations, and the teaching of languages 
in a majority of American high schools 
and colleges is such that the sales of 
foreign books in the United States is 
exceedingly small. A professor teaching 
French in a college estimated that 
among those who had studied French 
(or any other foreign language) in their 
adolescence not more than one in sev- 
eral thousands would ever buy a foreign 
language book. 

Here one should not forget that the 
American is not a great book reader and 
even less so a great book buyer. Inns- 
bruck, the capital of the Tyrol has 
100,000 inhabitants and eleven book- 
stores; Zurich with 400,000 souls has 
seventy-eight bookstores; Reykjavik, the 
Icelandic metropolis has 65,000 inhabi- 
tants and forty-two bookstores. Best- 
sellers in Iceland—the entire population 
is 170,000 or exactly one-thousandth of 
the American nation—reach editions of 
11,000 copies, as, for instance, the trans- 
lation of The Little World of Don 
Camillo. 

From the foregoing one can see that 
the notion that all outstanding literary 
productions will’ shortly be translated 
into English Cor will be read in the 
original west of the Channel and the 
Atlantic) is a most erroneous one. (I 
am speaking without personal bitterness 
because, in a miraculous way, I have 
succeeded in getting the greater parts 
of my books, including some transla- 
tions, published in English; though 





I must confess that, as far as sales go, 
I have been far more successful as a 
twenty-two year old youngster than now 
writing in, what I hope to be, a more 
mature manner. But, of course, anybody 
can write a book; it’s the reading which 
is so difficult.) 

Usually one becomes aware of a miss- 
ing translation only when a famous 
Continental author is translated into 
English for the first time and this fact 
is duly publicized. An intellectual giant 
like Jacob Burckhardt was properly 
translated only in World War IU; 
Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle Ages 
or Fritz Kern’s book on medieval King- 
ship (like several of Merezhkovski’s 
novels) have been severely cut; Heideg- 
ger is untranslated (and perhaps un- 
translatable); Reinhold Schneider or 
Theodore Hecker exist only in frag- 
ments, Bergengruen and Schaper, two 
outstanding converts, are practically un- 
known. When one of the most im- 
portant of all German authors, the aged 
Hermann Hesse, a few years ago re- 
ceived the Nobel prize, it was found out 
that none of his works had ever been 
translated. The efforts to fill this gap 
were as little financially rewarding as 
the quick translations of another Nobel 
Prize winner—Per Lagerqvist. Only a 
very few works of Ernst Junger were 
translated into English, but among 
them we find the very important tale 
On the Marble Cliffs whose German 
original came out in the fall of 1939. It 
was along with Frank Thiess’ The 
Realm of the Demons and Reck-Mallec- 
zewen’s Bockelson (both untranslated) 
one of the most courageous attacks 
against the Nazis published in Germany 
during World War II. Jacques Barzun 
who reviewed the book for the New 
York Times several years ago, admitted 
complete defeat. He did not understand 
it at all. A political novel of great 
genius, The Conspiracy of the Car- 
penters (New York, 1943) written by 
the Jewish convert Hermann Borchardt, 
received wonderful publicity and _ re- 
views, but the public could not make 
heads or tails out of it. Of Wiechert 
only the less important novels have 
been translated. 

There can be no doubt that the ten- 
dency of most German novelists, not to 
write “entertaining” books but poetic 
prose with a distinct message, acts as an 
enormous handicap. In this respect the 
French are luckier, since the French 





style lies in the language itself rather 
than in the dexterity or originality of 
the writer, who simply has to choose 
between “good French” and “bad 
French.” The French Catholic authors 
are well received in America, but some 
of them are, undeservedly, little known, 
as, for instance, Paul Lesort. Thinkers, 
standing politically on the right, are 
almost methodically ignored, as, for ins. 
stance, Gonzague de Reynold or Gus. 
tave Thibon. 

Pitiful is the situation as far as East 
Central European and East European 
literature is concerned. The vast major- 
ity of professional translators are trans- 
lating from a foreign medium into their 
mother language. The number of native 
Americans and _ Britishers mastering 
languages like Hungarian, Polish, Rus 
sian, Greek or Czech, needless to say, 
is infinitesimally small. 

So much about the problem of Con- 
tinental literature in the English-speak- 
ing countries, a problem which can only 
be solved “individually’—by studying 
foreign languages, and this means sweat 
and tears. The reverse picture, the status 
of English (American and British) lit 
erature on the Continent, is a totally 
different one. 


In the near future we will publish 
Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s report on what 
American writers are most widely read 
in Europe and why American literature 
is so popular there.—Editor 





Stop Pushing! 
(Continued from page 38) 


some time his short stories have been 
indicating that the well has run dry. He 
has used up all his material and he's 
been away so long he has lost his in 
spiration, too. If I’m wrong and he has 
been commuting to Ireland for lo these 
many years, then maybe he should just 
stop writing. 

Bravo for James Reston reviewing 
George F. Kennan’s new book in the 
New York Times: “He has not been liv- 
ing in a university community long 
enough . . . to smother his ideas in 
clouds of academic jargon.” . 

Letter-of-the-month: “Because you 
are honored by your name being listed 
in the AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
WHO'S WHO, we believe you will be 
interested in some random remarks on 
the observance of Lent. The fidelity of 
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gich observance can be strengthened by 
noting the advice in this couplet by the 
poet Privr: 

Variecy alone gives joy, 

The sweetest meats the soonest cloy.’ 

“That is why Pedicone’s carefully 
prepares a Lenten menu which provides 
g wide a choice of dishes that strict 
observance is fortified. No other restau- 
ant in Illinois has such a wide choice 
of inspired fish, egg, cheese and other 
delicious dishes. . .” 

And finally, as a service to parents 
(we serve all kinds) we quote from 
‘Make It A Bookish Party This Christ- 
mas” by Brian W. Alders in The Book- 
gller from London: 

“Here is a favourite for the children’s 


party, full of good, simple sadistic fun: 
Blind Man’s Buffets. Range your little 
guests round the walls with books (no 
paperbacks here, please; it looks so im- 
poverished) balanced on their little 
heads. One of the stronger children is 
selected as ‘It’ and stands in the middle 
of the room blindfolded, with a stout 
stick in his hand. On the command of 
‘Go’, the little ones walk about the room 
at random, balancing their books. The 
player who is ‘It’ strikes out with his 
stick at about shoulder level. The last 
child left standing with a book on its 
head receives a small prize. This is the 
sort of game that occasions lots of noise. 
Get a favourite uncle to play the piano 
loudly while it is in progress.” 





Evelyn Waugh 
(Continued from page 13) 


new identity, winds up exactly where 
he started—at Oxford, studying to be- 
come a clergyman. The fun is incessant 
and the comic portraiture is sheer de- 
light, especially that of the hugely dis- 
reputable schoolmaster, Captain Grimes, 
and of the inventive butler-crook Phil- 
brick—in his grander moments Sir 
Solomon Philbrick, tycoon. Decline and 
Fall is an unqualified success. 

Vile Bodies (1930) is almost as good. 
Returning from Europe, young Adam 
Fenwick-Symes has the typescript of his 
‘memoirs’—his only chance of solvency 
-confiscated by a customs officer, out- 
raged at finding Dante’s Purgatoria in 
his luggage. “‘French, eh? . . . and 
pretty dirty, too, I shouldn’t wonder . . . 
Particularly against books the Home 
Secretary is.’” There follows a call to 
Adam’s fiancee which ends: “ ‘Oh, I say 
Nina, there’s one thing—I don’t think 
[shall be able to marry you after all’— 
Oh, Adam, you are a bore’.” The com- 
bination of calamitous happenings and 
gay insouciance is marvelously sustained 
’ the story follows the Bright Young 
People in their giddy dance through the 
condemned playground. But the farce, 
now, has grimmer overtones; and the 
dimax finds Adam on history's greatest 
battlefield, clutching a bomb for the dis- 
mination of leprosy. 

Waugh’s next book had its origin in 
the “crazy enchantment” of a visit to 
Addis Ababa for the coronation of Haile 
Selassie. The Abyssinia of the early 
thirties—with its ancient Christianity 
and its enduring barbarism; its strivings 
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to be modern, frustrated by picturesque 
ignorance and limitless inefhiciency; its 
motley foreign colony; authentic sav- 
ages; and wily promoters—provided 
Waugh with materials ideally suited to 
his talents. He worked them into a 
brilliantly realized and hugely funny 
novel, Black Mischief (1932), which 
introduces the cad-hero, Basil Seal, one 
of Waugh’s most magistral creations. 

Broadly speaking, the leading (male) 
characters in Waugh’s comedies are of 
two types. There are the dim, decent 
ones who, in a stable, rigidly patterned 
society, would fruitfully live out their 
lives in their predestined niche, but who 
are doomed to be victims when circum- 
stances project them into the jungle of 
the modern world. And then there are 
the resourceful pirates, who sponge off 
everyone, lie, swindle, and blackmail 
with complete aplomb and the lack of 
scruple of the early colonizers cast 
among savages. Of these, Basil Seal is 
the supreme exemplar. 

Waugh’s attitude toward both the 
types just mentioned is somewhat am- 
bivalent. The punishment dished out to 
the dim, decent heroes suggests that 
Waugh, while he obviously has a deep 
affection for them, regards their kind as 
quite unfit to cope with the encroach- 
ments of barbarism (as Roosevelt was 
unfit to cope with Stalin). As for Basil 
Seal and the other gentlemen scoun- 
drels, I take it that Waugh regards them 
as the disreputable products of an age 
that has killed the code of chivalry, and 
yet admires them for out-buccaneering 


all comers in a buccaneering world. 

A Handful of Dust (1934), the most 
somber of the prewar novels, originated 
as a short story, which now forms its 
ingeniously imagined and _ horrifying 
ending: the hero finds himself trapped 
in the recesses of the Amazonian jungle, 
condemned to spend the rest of his life 
reading Dickens to a cunning madman. 
“I wanted to discover,” Waugh has said, 
“how the prisoner got there, and event- 
ually the thing grew into a study of 
another sort of savage at home and the 
civilized man’s helpless plight among 
them.” Another aspect of the book de- 
serves mention: the nursery world 
makes its first appearance in Waugh’s 
work, and hereafter it frequently re- 
appears as a symbol of the superiorities 
of the past. One of the finest things in A 
Handful of Dust is the moving portrait 
of the hero’s small boy (who is tragical- 
ly killed in a hunting accident). In- 
deed, English upper class childhood— 
with its unquestioning assumption of 
privilege, its ritualized routine, its all- 
powerful Nanny personifying authority 
and the wisdom of the ages—is, as might 
be expected, one of the most deeply felt 
experiences in Waugh’s fictional uni- 
verse. 

In the next two books Waugh’s pole- 
mical spirit showed its hand. His bio- 
graphy of the Catholic martyr Edmund 
Campion—in many respects a distin- 
guished performance—is marred for non- 
Catholics by fierce partisanship. Waugh 
in Abyssinia (1936), the product of an 
assignment as a war correspondent, is an 
embarrassing celebration of the Italian 
conquest. Strangely enough, the Ethio- 
pian setting is again fictionally handled 
in Scoop (1937) with the same detach- 
ed zest as in Black Mischief and with 
hardly less entertaining results. The 
book has a delightfully clever plot in- 
volving a double-barreled confusion of 
identity; and it contains uproarious and 
acute burlesques of the press and of con- 
temporary civil wars (“when you say 
Black you mean Red, and when you 
mean Red you say White. . . . [But] 
Lord Copper only wants Patriot victor- 
ies and both sides call themselves 
Patriots” ). 

Put Out More Flags (1942), a novel 
about the phony war period, reintro- 


_duces Basil Seal, more ingeniously in- 


iquitous than ever. His use of three 
loathsome evacue children as a source of 
blackmail, and several other episodes in 
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the book, are Waugh at his superlative 
best. At the conclusion Basil volunteers 
for the Commandos—there was “a new 
spirit abroad”; and the dedication to 
Randolph Churchill speaks of “the 
Churchillian Renaissance.” The war 
apparently aroused in Waugh high 
hopes that victory would open the way 
to a return to Britain’s former greatness. 
The hero of a later novel, Men at Arms, 
a man of Waugh’s age and faith, is 
clearly speaking for his creator when he 
soliloquizes at the outbreak of the con- 
flict: “Eight-years of shame and loneli- 
ness were ended . . . now, splendidly, 
everything had become clear. The 
enemy at last was plain in view, huge 
and hateful, all disguise cast off. It was 
the Modern Age in Arms.” But 
Waugh’s romanticism had led him into 
a misreading of the situation, for the 
Allied side represented the Modern 
Age as much as did the enemy, and vic- 
tory had precisely the opposite effects 
on Britain to those desired by Waugh. 
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A Special Invitation 


To attend the nineteenth anniver- 
sary celebration of the Thomas 
More Association, Sunday, May 4, 
8:00 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 


The Thomas More Medal for the 
most distinguished contribution to 
Catholic Publishing in 1957 will 
be presented to Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy, Inc., for VISION BOOKS. 
THURSTON DAVIS, S.J., Editor 
of America, will be the featured 
speaker. His subject: “Culture in 
a Cold Chrome World.” 


Admission by ticket only. 


Tickets FREE upon request, ac- 
companied by self - addressed, 
stamped return envelope. 

Write to: 


Anniversary Celebration 


The Thomas More Assn. 
210 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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His deep and bitter disillusionment at 
this outcome probably explains ‘the 
marked difference in the temper of his 
prewar and postwar fiction. 

Brideshead Revisited (1945) is a 
romantic evocation of vanished splen- 
dors, which bring into relief the bleak- 
ness of the present. In the first part, 
Charles Ryder, the narrator, reverts to 
his youth at Oxford. Ryder’s discovery 
of a world of aristocratic glamour and 
intoxicating pleasures through his 
friendship with Sebastian, younger son 
of the Marquis of Marchmain; the 
comic portrait of a precociously worldly 
and degenerate undergraduate, Anthony 
Blanche, “the aesthete, par excellence”; 
the picture of Ryder’s holidays at home 
with his grotesquely remote and cagily 
self-centered father—these passages are 
among the most memorable that Waugh 
has written. 

The second part of the book describes 
Ryder’s unhappy marriage and his adul- 
terous love affair with Sebastian’s sister; 
the return to his ancestral home of the 
dying Lord Marchmain, who has lived 
in scandalous exile in Venice and has 
turned against the Church; and his 
dramatic assent, an instant before death, 
to the last sacraments. In all of this, 
Waugh abandons the detached stance, 
with the sometimes unfortunate results 
which were discussed earlier. Part two 
of Brideshead, with its development 
of the book’s religious theme, occupies 
a unique place in Waugh’s work; and 
no picture of his fictional world would 
be representative without it. 

The Love One (1948) is of all 
Waugh’s books most startling in con- 
ception, most audacious in treatment of 
macabre detail, and the most cruelly 
funny. As a lampoon on the rites of 
West Coast morticians and the sicken- 
ing hokum peddled dy high-priced Cali- 
fornia burial grounds, The Loved One 
is a coruscating tour de force. When the 
satire reaches out to other aspects of 
American folkways, it is sometimes 
overly familiar or marred by overt revel- 
ations of prejudice and distaste. There 
is not the same devastating innocence of 
observation as in the prewar farces—not 
the hard objectivity which registered its 
effects on a plane where opinions were 
irrelevant. Even so, with its classic de- 
sign, its (to quote Wolcott Gibbs) “mur- 
derous daintiness of expression,” and its 
stop-at-nothing parody of the portentous 
themes of love and death, The Loved 





One is an authentic and original work 
of art. It probably belongs among the 
half-dozen most arresting comic novellas 
which this century has produced. 

Men at Arms (1952) and Officers 
and Gentlemen (1955) form a two 
volume work (which must be in good 
measure autobiographical) about the 
Second World War. The story begins, § 
as Waugh has put it, with the hero “in. f sid 
spired by an illusion,” and it ends with § ‘i 
his “deflation.” Guy Crouchback~ § “€ 
lonely, frustrated man, who can find no § Me 
outlets for his loyalties in an age he de § " 
tests—experiences a vitalizing rebirth of f 
hope at the outbreak of the war. He} 
sees not the Nazis specifically but the '! 
Modern Age as the enemy that has {# 
finally been challenged, and he iden-§ 12 
tifies his country’s cause with the} ® 
romantic outlook he cherishes. This illu-§ 1 
sion is sustained while he is training for | ™ 
a commission in the Halberdiers. With |™ 
its proud traditions and ceremonious be 
rituals; its esprit de corps; its stern dis Am 
cipline and taxing duties, the ancient }™ 
regiment is a replica, in spirit, of the§"™ 
world he longs for; and it fills him with 
a sense of dignity and purpose. But his | 
subsequent experiences —climaxed by 
participation, as a Commando, in the 
Cretan debacle—bring him the desolat 
ing recognition that he has been living 
in a dream. He finds himself right back 
in the bad, ambiguous world, where the 
“common man” is exalted, where gentle 
men can turn out to be cowards, and 
where his country is led into dishona 
(the alliance with Russia). 

The central weakness of this wartime 
saga is that the reader knows from the§., 
start that Crouchback has wishfully mis 2 
read the situation, and his eventual dis} 4 
illusionment is therefore totally ant}... 

climactic. Where Waugh’s talents shine, 
brightly in both novels is in the richf 
vein of comic portraiture and in te§, . 
marvelously felicitous observation of), 
military life. Among the protagonists 1 
one of Waugh’s happiest creations 
Brigadier Ritchie-Hook—the ferocious§ 
one-eyed, one-handed exponent df, 
“biffing” —a hugely comic yet thoroughly ny, 
convincing incarnation of the wartidtf,,, 
spirit. bn 
The special interest of The Ordeal fin 
Gilbert Pinfold (1957) is that het 
Waugh, fierce guardian of his privacy; e 
indulges for the first time in more # 
less direct self-revelation. The book is fy, 
fictionalized account of a “bout of halljg) 
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dnation which Waugh experienced as 
he F, result of prolonged over consumption 
a ff a to.ic sleeping draught. Its most 
triking chapter is “Portrait of the Artist 
"Sf in Midcie Age.” 
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. Now n his middle fifties, Waugh has 
‘ written more than twenty books. Con- 
m4 sidering the high quality of his artistry, 


th | this oucput is proof of a remarkable 
ceative power. No less remarkable is 
the fact that Waugh, though his basic 
Je. | viewpoint has changed relatively little, 
has continued throughout his career to 
He | produce books which have surprised his 
he | faithful readers—among them, A Hand- 
nas § (i of Dust, Brideshead Revisited and 
Helena, The Loved One, and most re- 
he | cently, The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold. 
ly. The works still to come from Waugh 
fo femain highly unpredictable—except in 
ith | 10 respects. It is certain that they will 
be entertaining and admirably written. 
J | mong Waugh’s distinctions is a virtual 
ent Pincapacity to be dull and a preoccupa- 
the § tion with style which has made him one 
ith the three or four finest living writers 


his English prose. 
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ing (Continued from page 49) 

* domestic crises. Into the middle of this 


ri Midwest family Mr. Inge introduces a 
me [Christological figure, a Jewish cadet 
fom a military prep school who is 
MEDaughter’s blind date for the big 
dance. The Jewish cadet has an electric 
fect upon the household because he 
” obviously loves people, unabashedly 
and distinterestedly. 

The members of this tight and intro- 
verted family respond to his goodness in 
ways that surprise even themselves. The 

adet stills one of Sonny’s tantrums by 
: asingle kind sentence and a hand on 

‘ the shoulder. He reveals to Momma 
"flow false her values are by speaking sim- 
ms ly of his own. 

“i And what he has begun in life is 
by strengthened by his death the next after- 
oY Fon. He commits suicide in a hotel 
mi0(fmom, unable to bear any longer the 

14 bneliness and heartache imposed upon 

here 
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lim by the fact that his mother has re- 
feted him in favor of her acting career, 
@)find that he moved in circles where his 
¢ “Hewish blood exposed him to contempt 
is Mot ostracism. Each member of the house- 
"bold feels in some degree responsible 
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for his death, and is ennobled by that 
fact. “Unless the grain of wheat... . . z 

It would be a pleasure to report that 
Mr. Inge’s use of a Christological figure 
was successful, but it is not. One cannot 
accept the ease and immediacy with 
which the cadet affects these other peo- 
ple in both his life and death. Further, 
the correspondences between Christ and 
the cadet are too sketchy and inconclu- 
sive to bear the heavy weight of mean- 
ing which Mr. Inge has placed upon 
the character of the cadet. He is no 
Prince Myshkin, but he does illumine, 
all too briefly and fitfully, The Dark at 
the Top of the Stairs. 





Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 4) 


paper will short!y be printed in The Annual 
Report of the Duns Scotus Philosophical 
Association, XXII, 1958). It is the same doc- 
trine of Church and State promulgated by 
such men as Maritain, Dawson and Berdyaev 
—under the name of “pluralism”’—in connec 
tion with Christian Humanism. Occam pro- 
pounded this doctrine some 600 years ago. 
Call Occam a heretic on some points if you 
will, but bear in mind—in justice to the man 
—that he made some excellent contributions 
to the thought of the Western Christian 
world, perhaps the foremost of which is his 
doctrine of the relation of Church and State. 
Frater Cormac Knott, O.F.M. 
Our Lady of Angels Seminary 
Cleveland, Ohio 


READER REACTION 


Editor: We are very much pleased with 
Mr. Fisher’s article on “American Art Cen- 
ter’ in the current issue of The Critic. 
Texts and cuts reflect, I think, something of 
what we have tried to do and to say through 
our Moreau Hall and O’Laughlin Audito- 
rium. 

Sister M. Mapeteva, President 

Saint Mary’s College 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Editor: That’s a very nice piece The Critic 
pickd up from Faber and Faber’s Best De- 
tective Stories— Ronald Knox’s “Rules for 
Writing a Detective Story.” How well he 
writes and how nicely he thinks. 
Joan Kaun 
Mystery Editor 
Harper & Brothers 
New York, N.Y. 


Editor: Congratulations on your change’ to 
The Critic. Now for another change, the col- 
umn “Stop Pushing!” What an inane head- 
ing! 

Mrs. J.C.B. 

South Milwaukee, Wis. 





An Angry Old Man 
(Continued from page 9) 


their respective fields—it still remains 
true to say that for the most part Cath- 
olice writers in England follow the rut. 
They may be experts at their craft, but 
there is all the difference between an 
expert writer and a writer with an in- 
spiration. They may be experienced in 
the subjects of which they treat, but if 
their experience has brought them no 
further than the discovery of a formula 
it would be better if they had remained 
the undergraduates whose enterprise 
held promise years ago. To go on turn- 
ing out literature for no other reason 
than that the public likes it is to show 
a timorous disposition and to be guilty 
of mental idleness. Energy diverted 
makes not only for impoverishment of 
material produced but for a false con- 
science in the one who produces it. A 
man comes to persuade himself that he 
is doing all that is required of him as a 
creative artist when in fact he is creat- 
ing nothing but the illusion of a creative 
artist. This is more than an error of liter- 
ary judgment; it is an error of religious 
service. 

For a Catholic writer, spirituality is 
the key to the whole thing; and it is 
precisely in this spiritual quality that 
modern Catholic writing is deficient. 
Christian literature, like the Church it- 
self, should be able to show the marks 
of authenticity. A fair number of our 
books are Catholic and apostolic; a small 
percentage reflect the mark of unity; 
very few of them are holy. It is the note 
of holiness that the world most needs to 
see. The non-Catholic—and the Cath- 
olic too, if it comes to that—may be im- 
patient of instruction, but he is seldom 
impatient of holiness. 

In the history of literature, Catholic 
writing has never been more vigorous 
than when it was holy. When sanctity 
is in abeyance, vitality declines. If this 
is true of Catholic literature, it is also 
true of Catholic painting, sculpture, 
philosophy, theology. If the mystical life 
of the Church is left in the attic, you 
cannot expect to make much of a show 
of entertaining strangers downstairs. 
Thought, conduct, work, production: 
the interaction is immediate and neces- 
sary. “Many today do not believe 
enough to be great” says your own 
Bishop Sheen. Mediocrity is the penalty 
of enfeebled faith. 
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Off the Cuff 
(Continued from page 24) 


tant than this conception of the uni- 
verse. When the word became flesh, it 
assumed the universe.’ ” 

e 

The Catholic Herald of London re- 
ports that Alec Guinness, who played 
the part of Chesterton’s Father Brown 
in the film from the book, is now con- 
sidering making a film about Father 
Damien, the missionary who gave his 
life to the lepers of Molokai Island in 
Hawaii. 

Guiness, whose role in The Bridge on 
the River Kwai won him an Oscar as 
the best actor of 1957, is at present work- 
ing on the script at his home in Hamp- 
shire. The Herald writer voices the ex- 
pectation that Guinness “will produce 
a film which will rank with ‘Monsieur 
Vincent’ among the masterpieces of 
Catholic cinematography. 

Father Damien is buried in Belgium. 
The apostolic process for his beatifica- 
tion was opened in Malines in 1956. 





Letter from England 
(Continued from page 43) 


years between the wars. “There were a 
number of professional biographers,” 
says The Listener in the leading article 
referred to above, “varying from Hilaire 
Belloc to authors of lesser calibre, who 
would turn out biographies upon a wide 
range of subjects, giving them a suitable 
psychological or religious twist or mak- 
ing them ‘colorful’ enough to interest 
a film studio. This type of biography is 
seldom seen in the post-war world. Pub- 
lishers and readers have become discrim- 
inating.” Save, one might add, in the 
hagiographical field, but that is almost 
another subject and would lead us far; 
it is a branch of biography that has 
its own hazards and pitfalls. 

Lytton Strachey’s was the name to 
conjure with if you were talking bio- 
graphy in the twenties, but since then 
he has been found out and no one can 
take seriously his odd deductions, drawn 
from dubious facts, about the lives of his 
victims. Yet he started something that 
was enduring—a lighter style in bio 
graphy; he showed that such a book 
could be exciting. He was, with the late 
Wyndham Lewis, I suppose, one of the 
“angry young men” of the last genera- 
tion. 
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